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Dominant! The car of ae miketér 
—from Roman to Packard days—has 
proclaimed the character of the man 


Strong men express themselves The unstinted power of the 
in their personal equipment. Twin-six motor makes the most 

And the stronger the person- luxurious Packard boss of the 
ality the more dominant that highway. And this disciplined, 
expression is apt to be. economical, unlabored mightiness 

Patrician ! allows the widest margin of safety, 
beauty and comfort. 














Utility, fashioned in _refine- 
ment’s mould—and fitness, down That fine standard of fitness— 
to the smallest detail—have — thedemand of the patrician—more 
always been demands of thosewho _ than ever before is now satisfied 
lead in the world’s modes. by the masterful Twin-six. 


Ask the man who owns one 
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Twenty distinctive styles of Twin-sixes. Prices, open cars, $3050 
and $3500, at Detroit. Packard branches in all important cities 
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The Needs~= Efficient Banking, a Merchant Marine, Commercial Education 


EFERENCE will long be made 
to a petition which in the year 
1820 a number of the most enterpris- 
ing business firms of the highest 
standing in London joined in presenting to the House 
of Commons as the deliberate opinions of practical 
and experienced merchants, upon points they were 
peculiarly fitted to understand. 

This far-sighted appeal—so weighty with food for 
thought—was couched in the following terms: 

“That foreign commerce is eminently conducive 
to the wealth and prosperity of a country by enabling 
it to import the commodities for the production of 
which the soil, climate, capital and industry of other 
countries are best calculated, and to export in pay- 
ment of these, articles for which its own situation is 
better adapted. 

‘That freedom from restraint is calculated to give 
the utmost extension to foreign trade and the best 
direction to the capital and industry of the country. 

That the maxim of buying in the cheapest market 
and selling in the dearest, which regulates every 


By JOHN CLAUSEN 


Manager, Foreign Department, The Crocker 
National Bank, San Francisco, Cal. 


merchant in his individual dealings, 
is strictly applicable as the best rule 
for the trade of the whole nation. 

“That a policy founded on those 
principles would render the commerce of the world 
an interchange of mutual advantages, and diffuse an 
increase of wealth and enjoyments among the inhabi- 
tants of each state.” 

It may be fairly admitted that the light which this 
formal application has thrown upon and the attention 
which it has been the means of drawing toward the 
subject now under consideration would prove timely 
in the study and solution of difficulties now impeding 
the free flow of trade and the more rapid building up 
of permanent, profitable international commerce. 

The essential substance thereof, especially as rela- 
ting to the importance of foreign trade, should impress 
us most forcefully when we consider that after a 
lapse of almost one hundred years our aspirations and 
desires are so similar in fostering more active rela- 
tions between the United States and foreign countries. 

The war has already shown that in spite of our 
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natural resources to supply practi- 
cally very requirement of industry 
and commerce, we are still depend- 
ent on foreign nations for a large 
number of essential commodities— 
by which we are forcefully re- 
minded that no nation produces 
everything for the maintenance of 
life—and consistently with this, 
there should be no hindrances in 
the way of a free exchange of 
products among all the inhabitants 
of the globe. In practice, however, 
such hindrances are found to exist 
and while conditions confronting 
us at present are not of our own 
making, the obligations neverthe- 
less are ours to be met by measures 
of self-protection. 

Because England, Germany and 
France neglect and may lose some 
of their foreign trade, it does not 
necessarily follow that this trade 
will come to us. Whatever ulti- 
mate gains may be derived from 
their misfortune will very justly 
belong to the nation which—pro- 
gressively independent—trades 
with the world. 

The unprecedented economic 
changes brought about by the 
European war present no more 
striking phenomenon than the rapid 
and very great rise in our favorable 
balance of trade, and while it is 
fully appreciated that much of that 
commerce is being diverted under 
stress of necessity, it behooves us 
to take what steps we can for 
establishing more intimate and 
satisfactory relations for the main- 
tenance of our commercial suprem- 
acy, even after our European 
contemporaries again enter the 
field of competition. 

This, however, may be found 
difficult in that we have almost 
entirely neglected to provide ave- 
nues and means of international 
distribution, and while 
among the commercial 
communities there seems 
a full recognition of the 
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very great opportunities that are 
offered at present for expanding our 
trade, the lack of comprehensive 
knowledge of requirements in 
foreign markets has proved a 
stumbling-block wherever we turn. 

In order to take our place in 
world trade, we need an efficient 
banking system, a well-equipped 
merchant marine and more scien- 
tific commercial education; and 
considering these vital factors, 
there is no doubt that—before 
commerce can resume its normal 
course—such problems must be 
seriously taken under advisement. 
As there are no mysteries con- 
cealed in foreign trade, it is solely 
a matter of mastering details and 
giving to such business the neces- 
sary time and attention along 
feasible and intelligent lines. 

We are all aware that there is an 
undoubted tendency on the part 
of our commercial element to 
endeavor to enlarge the scope of 
functions performed by banks. It 
is possible that the conservatism 
natural and proper to bankers 
leads them to view such progres- 
siveness too critically, but just as 
the conception of a banker's func- 
tion has been vastly widened since 
the days of old, so the process will 
continue in the days that are to 
come. Developments of this kind 
are healthy, and wise men will not 
be disposed to obstruct them. 

If the United States succeeds in 
establishing a system of banking 
thoroughly suited to modern con- 
ditions, a great forward step will 
have been taken in consolidating 
the progress already achieved 


through the financial and indus- 

trial energies of our population. 
It is concluded, therefore, that 

in order to enable 

wheels of 
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commerce to run smoothly and 
rapidly, our foreign relations can- 
not successfully be developed so 
long as it is necessary to operate 
through the banking institutions of 
competing countries, and while the 
Federal Reserve Act provides for 
the establishment of branches by 
member banks in foreign countries, 
it is felt that few banks care to 
assume the risk separately. Jointly- 
owned banks would appear to 
serve best the requirements of the 
country as a whole, in that co- 
operation thrives best where action 
through association is legally pos- 
sible and practically safe. 

The new Bank Act is essentially 
intended—as a commercial bank- 
ing system—to assist in the financ- 
ing of our domestic and foreign 
trade and provide a market for 
commercial acceptances based up- 
on the importation and exporta- 
tion of goods. Such instruments 
are therefore made for specific pur- 
chases of commodities which are 
to be converted into cash during 
the life of the document, tending at 
the same time to create a basic 
condition for automatic recording 
of such operations—an inherent 
factor for preventing over-exten- 
sion of credit. 

In the case of time bills of 
exchange drawn on and accepted 
by banks or bankers of high stand- 
ing, there is practical uniformity of 
security—not readily claimed when 
considering “commercial paper’ 
with which the financial markets 
here are supplied, in that the 
strengthof such obligations depends 
upon the standing of miscellaneous 
commercial interests. 

While we cannot hope to see the 
New York or San Francisco bill of 
exchange take the place of the so 
well and favorably known bills on 
London, Paris or Ham- 
burg, recent events and 
dislocation of the finan- 
cial structure in Europe 
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have at least brought the possibility 
before the commercial world and 
tended to bring within our reach 
the power of competing on terms of 
equality with our foreign contem- 
poraries. 

The power of a bank to accept 
a draft or bill of exchange enables 
it to make use of and to sell its 
credit, and so lend—for legitimate 
use in trade—vast sums without 
depleting its reserve or impairing 
its capability for making addi- 
tional loans and advances to its 
clients. 

Whereas the Federal Reserve 
Act permits member banks to 
accept bills of exchange, they are 
not at present authorized to extend 
such facilities to clients for the 
acceptance of drafts covering 
domestic transactions—although 
the New York Banking Law gives 
permission to state banks and trust 
companies for extending these 
facilities to cover both foreign and 
domestic transactions. 

This is likewise the case in Mary- 
land, Utah, Vermont and Texas— 
the latter restricted to foreign 
acceptances only—but the laws of 
other states carry no provision for 
banks extending to their customers 
the use of credit in the develop- 
ment of commercial relations for 
domestic transactions, and it would 
seem apparent that state bank 
legislation throughout the United 
States should be amended to con- 
form harmoniously with the new 
and better system, and so com- 
plete the chain of banking facilities 
for the unlimited expansion of our 
commercial activities. 

A merchant, for instance, instead 
of borrowing cash on a note from 
his banker, can arrange—for a 
Stipulated commission charge—to 
use the bank's credit for a certain 
length of time and a given 
amount. To make use 
of such facilities a time- 
draft may be issued 


against the bank, which in turn 
affords the required acceptance. 
After this requisite has been secured 
the merchant is in position either 
to use the bill of exchange in the 
settlement of his trade obligations 
or to sell the same through a bill 
broker in the open market and so 
obtain available cash. The small 
merchant's paper — endorsed by 
his bank—is as acceptable as that 
of the largest corporation, backed 
as it is by the security of the 
bank and therefore readily dis- 
countable by virtue of its high 
intrinsic value as the most liquid 
form of investment. 

The world’s commerce is almost 
in its entirety financed by bills of 
exchange, which in turn act as an 
index to the value of money. In- 
creased trade, both domestic and 
foreign, very logically brings about 
a corresponding demand for credit, 
and while it may be comparatively 
easy to create credit, it is often 
difficult to protect it, which— 
economically claimed—can be ac- 
complished only by maintaining an 
adequate amount of gold. 

The Federal Reserve Bank, with 
its holding of “gold and lawful 
money, can for this reason very 
effectively find employment of its 
resources in fostering and render- 
ing assistance in the financing of 
our trade, as also in the creation of 
a broader market in foreign centers 
for the American bank credit, and 
especially in the recognition of the 
United States dollar acceptance. 

The matter of a ready discount 
market—comparing favorably with 
prevailing conditions in principal 
centers abroad—is worthy of very 
serious consideration, and while 
the feature of discount and redis- 
count provided for in the Federal 
Reserve Act may —in the main 
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—be regarded as in the nature of a 
safety measure, it is hoped that as 
a principal aid to a more liberal 
system of financing our domestic 
and foreign trade, the American 
market may effectively adjust its 
rates to conform with those pre- 
vailing in other financial centers. 

Of course, the value of money, 
apart from the question of whether 
the open market rate of discount 
is slightly under or over the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank rate, will be 
governed by the strength of that 
institution and the prospect of a 
demand upon its gold reserve, as 
is the case with our British friends 
and their relations with the Bank 
of England. 

Single-name paper, as an accept- 
ance or an accommodation in the 
nature of a loan, will not create a 
discount market such as we find in 
London, Paris and Germany, where 
the fluctuation of rates so largely 
depends on the demand for and 
supply of marketable bills of 
exchange—which owe their origin 
to trade transactions—as balanced 
against the condition of the inter- 
national money markets. Low 
discount rates are an incentive to 
the revival of trade, as against 
advancing rates in turn acting 
as a natural check thereon, and 
these elements therefore become 
the pivot for a gradual increase or 
decrease in the demand for money. 

While these conditions are prov- 
ing symptoms in governing the 
discount rates in Europe, they 
cannot be compared with the 
influences brought to bear in the 
rise and fall of our “‘call loan rates”’ 
as quoted in the eastern market, 
which relate only indirectly to trade 
conditions and mainly register the 
speculative demand for stocks. 

On the efficiency of our new 
bank laws must depend 
to a large extent the pos- 
sibility of a great and 
favorable change in the 
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international position of the United 
States, which will now enter into 
the competitive field of operations 
of other great financial nations. 

The underlying factor in the 
acquisition of greater foreign trade 
is obviously that of proper ocean 
transportation to enable the ready 
exchange of commodities between 
one country and another. The 
people of this country have sud- 
denly been brought face to face 
with the fact that great as we are 
in other departments of human 
effort, the American merchant is 
almost entirely dependent upon 
foreign-owned ships for the carry- 
ing of our products to market. 

The rates of freight were never 
so high, the profits of the business 
never so great, the demand for 
tonnage never so insistent as now. 

Statistics show that on June 
30th, 1915, there were 2,794 vessels 
of the United States of 1,813,775 
gross tons for foreign trade. Of 
these, 60 steamers of 308,584 gross 
tons were owned by private com- 
panies and corporations—especially 
constructed to meet their require- 
ments and not particularly to facili- 
tate sea-going commerce in general 
—leaving only 2,734 American- 
owned vessels of 1,562,950 gross 
tons to struggle with the huge 
volume of our foreign trade. 

We are paying to steamship lines 
owned in other countries about 300 
million dollars annually for the 
purpose of transporting our mer- 
chandise to foreign markets and 
bringing to our shores the products 
we need, and not only have they 
derived enormous profits there- 
from, but they have incidentally 
routed the trend of the trade to 
flow into the channels most bene- 
ficial to their own interests. 

Assuming that the United States 
is now leading the rest of the world 
as a center of capital, why can not 
a fair portion of our surplus go into 
the building of ships? 

Proper legislation should be 
enacted so that advances made by 
banks and bankers would be an 
absolute lien on the vessel, with 
no possibility of a prior obligation. 





In England are found well-defined 
laws, operating so successfully that 
such loans are considered most 
desirable forms of investment. 
While individual opportunities 
are even now presented to our 
enterprising business men, the gen- 
eral prosperity of foreign trade 
expansion can be guaranteed only 
by a ready co-ordination in all 
elements of our national and com- 
mercial strength. There is no more 
important national move than that 
which aims to make scientific study 
directly applicable to practical life, 
and to this it would seem that our 
first thought should be directed. 
There can be no serious dispute 
among men who are capable of 
being taught by experience that 
our existing educational system 
along commercial lines is defective, 
and that reforms in many 
directions are urgently needed. 
Every encouragement should con- 
sequently be afforded the matter of 
providing for the establishment of 
proper schools to pursue regular 
studies of commercial, intellectual 
and cultural relations between the 
various peoples of the world, keep- 
ing pace with corresponding com- 
mercial and political developments. 
Especially are facilities needed 
for the teaching of commercial 
languages of the world and above 
all the fundamentals of business. 
If we accept the assertion of the 
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Sage Foundation, that only 5 
per cent of the males in the United 
States are prepared by definite 
training for their occupations in 
life, it is readily seen that our 
present courses of early studies 
are wholly inadequate to meet the 
need of our young element, who 
in such a large percentage plan for 
commercial careers. It would seem 
therefore that the first step in de- 
vising effective courses of study and 
developed methods of commercial 
attainments would be a union of 
educational agencies in promoting 
the most direct preparatory training. 
Broad strategy is very impor- 
tant in trade as in war, but in both 
cases it comes to nothing unless 
regiments of dependable men are 
out on the firing line. The best man 
in a business concern is the only 
right one to influence trade oppor- 
tunities, and this, therefore, brings 
us to a question of great importance 
to our captains of industry— 
the appointment of agents. If our 
business leaders wish reciprocal 
trade, they must not send repre- 
sentatives with only slight business 
knowledge, but rather men of the 
broadest experience, able to cope 
with any problems presented. 
Success in any one line or for 
any one man means prosperity for 
several others, and it is not so 
essential that every merchant or 
manufacturer here should engage 
in foreign trade so long as those 
who do not are willing to afford 
their moral support in a move 
which ultimately will benefit all. 
In removing the many obstacles 
which have retarded our progress 
in former years it will not suffice to 
prophesy now our possibilities, not- 
withstanding the popular opinion 
that the European war will ulti- 
mately give the United States a 
mighty impetus in commercialism. 
Are we prepared to meet and retain 
this fancied commercial destiny? 
This is a question—it appears to 
me—that can best be answered by 
practical experiences of the future, 
as there is no precedent to serve 
as a chart for guidance to anything 
like a reasonably certainconclusion. 
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Let Publicity Pave the Way 


The Live News Stories Behind Every 
Bank Door Will Build Business, If Used 


N THE face of the fact that the 
largest financial institutions in 
the country, like the National City 
Bank of New York, are investing 
sizable fortunes in statistical de- 
partments whose sole function is to 
collect and disseminate world-wide 
financial news and to report the 
progress, methods and undertak- 
ings of their own and other organi- 
zations, time and space need not be 
wasted here in exhaustive explana- 
tion that the day of secretive, over- 
conservative banking is about over. 
But it has been the writer's 
experience, limited, it is true, to 
the central west, that much has yet 
to be accomplished to convince the 
average banker that it is profitable 
and not undignified to go after the 
business of the small as well as the 
large depositor among the masses 
and classes, by direct appeals 
through straight news and “human 
interest’ feature stories concern- 
ing his bank and its work. 

It must be conceded at the out- 
set that the thrift idea has become 
firmly implanted in the American 
mind, and that it is becoming every 
year a more integral part of our 
national life. We are not, of course, 
a nation of savers in the sense that 
many European peoples are; the 
traditional extravagance of the 
well-to-do or modestly situated 
American has furnished as much 
copy for our effervescent weeklies 
as almost any other subject. 

At the same time, the enormous 
deposits in savings departments 
throughout the country and their 
wonderful growth stand out as a 
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clear refutation of the idea that 
thrift is not a North American 
slogan. The innumerable adver- 
tising devices used in innumerable 
campaigns have reaped their fruit. 
Their very continuance and _in- 
creasing success are evidence that 
the lesson has taken root. 

This fact in itself furnishes one 
of the prime reasons why the news- 
papers of the country are willing 
to go more than half way in co- 
operating with the banks in han- 
dling interesting stories concerning 
thrift—whether they concern the 
laborer’s growing savings or the 
millionaires quickly amassed 
wealth; how it was acquired and 
how the bank may have aided in 
the acquisition. 

Taken by and large, the news- 
papers of the country stand ready 
to encourage and print as part of 
the day's news any developments 
in nation-wide movements for the 
public good. This is evidenced 
by the amount of space devoted 
by our dailies to tag days, cam- 
paigns for children’s hospitals and 
anti-tuberculosis sanatoriums, and 
relief work of various sorts. And 
the same holds true of the thrift 
movement; the press is willing to 
help by giving it publicity. 

But there is another reason. 
Money is one of the biggest topics 
under discussion in this day and 
age; it gets more headlines than 
any other commodity we have. 
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People like to talk about money 
and read about money; it is a sub- 
ject that possesses inherent human 
interest possibilities. And the 
papers want human interest stories; 
it is their business to print the kind 
of stories people like to read. 

There is no better business 
builder, particularly for the sav- 
ings bank, than systematic public- 
ity in charge of a competent man, 
trained to gather news and put it 
together in attractive style. He 
need not be a writer of exceptional 
ability, but he must have the men- 
tal equipment of an_ ordinary 
reporter anid a thorough knowledge 
of what the daily press will be glad 
to get and ‘‘play.” 

This opportunity for bank pub- 
licity—and this applies to the 
country bank as well as to its 
big city sister-in-law—is practically 
unlimited, and yet the American 
banker takes less advantage of it 
than almost any other business or 
professional man. He too often 
overlooks this field entirely. 

In the grind of daily news-get- 
ting the reporter on the financial 
“beat, rushing to catch editions, 
has neither the time nor the inclina- 
tion to be constantly on the alert 
for features which, although print- 
able, would benefit only one or a 
small group of banks. He can 
afford to bombard the bank door 
for big financial news, but cannot 
use heavy artillery in the quest for 
so-called “feature stuff.” 

This is up to the bank, since it 
is the one to be benefited. The 
banker who wishes these benefits 
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should be“onf{the alert through his 
accredited director of publicity for 
interesting stories, provided he 
concedes that keeping the name 
of his bank{constantly before the 
public will help build up his busi- 
ness and eventually cut down his 
advertising appropriation. 

How? Let us take one well- 
known example. The Ford is 
known in every corner of the globe. 
It is not a Ford car or a Ford auto- 
mobile—just plain Ford. And the 
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Don’t make them_bombard your bank 


Ford Motor Company for more 
than a year has not spent a cent 
for display advertising. Its adver- 
tising department devotes most of 
its time to a monthly house organ 
and a motion picture weekly. Yet 
the Ford is given more free public- 
ity than perhaps any other large 
corporation in the country. It is 
getting publicity in this paragraph. 

Although in a far more limited 
degree, the same possibility exists 
in any bank. Good suggestions for 
readable stories are to be unearthed 
in every department of a parent 


‘bank or its branches. There is live 


news and there are interesting 
features on all sides, but in too 
many instances they are under the 
lock and key of general apathy. 
Let us cite a few. 

An intelligent analysis of the 
lists of depositors is one. How 
many have $100 or less; how many 
$500, $1,000, $50,000, $100,000? 
How were these accounts started 
and when? Why not build a story 
on this—all without mention of 
names—and include striking 
examples, such as the largest 
deposit and the smallest, and rapid 
increases traceable directly or in- 
directly to the bank's assistance? 

A classification of the branch 
depositors in groups of employees 
of industries in a particular dis- 
trict or city, and a record of aggre- 
gate increases or decreases in the 





deposits of each group from time 
to time could be made an excel- 
lent means of publicity for the 
branch in question. Are mechanics 
more thrifty than office employees? 
The public wants to know. 

In Detroit, and I presume in 
most cities, there is keen rivalry 
in the safe deposit end of the busi- 
ness. Here is where the curtain of 
secrecy has been most closely 
drawn, but this department can be 
made to produce most readable 
feature yarns. It has been done by 
interviews with the custodians of 
the vaults—men in the employ of 
the bank for years, who can give 
a vivid history of the vaults and 
their contents, past and present. 

Entirely aside from the ordinary 
run of daily news of the bank 
obtainable from the weekly reports 
and elsewhere, the publicity de- 
partment, by keeping in touch with 
current events, and particularly 
local news, will find abundant 
opportunity to protect the interests 
of his bank and keep its name 
before the public through inter- 
views with its officials on all man- 
ner of questions of vital importance 
at the time. A notable example of 
this was the position taken by the 
bankers and business men of De- 
triot in insisting on and working 
for clean ballotting at a recent 
Detroit election. 

Many banks now get out monthly 
reviews of national and local trade 
conditions. I am convinced that 
a snappy bulletin issued weekly 
to a selected list of depositors or 
prospects could be made to produce 
surprising results. It could carry 
the bank’s own records of growth 
from week to week, a branch bank 
column, and national and city 
business statistics concisely and 
clearly stated—a one-page bank 
newspaper attractively dressed. 

Judicious use of action taken by 
boards of directors also could be 
made to yield good stories without 
disclosing intimacies or interfering 
with policies, if the work of the 
publicity man received proper con- 
sideration from the board members. 

Some banks have capitalized on 
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new departments or new service 
ideas in operation within their 
doors. A bank may have a novel 
lunchroom for its employees, or a 
clubroom for depositors, or a fur 
storeroom for women, or instruction 
classes for housewives. They all 
can be made news if properly 
handled and given to the papers. 

Detroit newspapers recently 
printed detailed and well-placed 
stories of a plan just put into oper- 
ation whereby housewives may send 
their bills—for electric light, gas, 
rent, etc ;—to the bank, which pays 
them by checks drawn against the 
depositors’ accounts. It made a 
good story, and the same space in 
paid advertising would have cost 
the bank quite a sum. Further, it 
was nearly as good advertising. 

Probably the chief reason that 
more banks do not ‘‘make them- 
selves news’ is not that they are 
unwilling to do so, but that they 
do not know exactly what the 
papers want and will or will not 
print. This problem, of course, 
can be solved only by placing in 
charge of publicity a man who 
either is informed on this question 
or can become familiar with local 
newspaper conditions. 

The owner of a string of high- 
class hotels has made it his policy 
for years to furnish the whole 
truth regarding any matter of 








Lots of live news is under lock and key 


news in connection with his hostel- 
ries, making no attempt to dictate 
to the newspaper what shall or 
shall not be printed. The result is 
that he has received more con- 
siderate treatment at the hands of 
the press than any other hotel 
man in the United States. 

The value of a similar attitude 
toward the reporter is coming to be 
recognized by bank directors. Pub- 
licity can pave the way for a lot of 
good-will and a lot of business if 
they will not only let it, but make it. 
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for Kansas Crops 


How a Bankers’ and Business Men’s Club 
Saved Hundreds of Farmers from Failure 


UPPOSE you were farming in 

the western part of the wheat 
belt and your crops were light for 
two or three years, culminating in 
a total failure of forage feed. And 
suppose you then had to pass 
through a very severe winter, buy- 
ing all the feed for your stock at 
extremely high prices. 

Then suppose that the following 
summer your horses were stricken 
with swift and sudden death in the 
form of a plague with which science 
could not cope, and you had to go 
to the limit of your resources in 
replacing your horses and sowing 
a new crop, to be met by another 
failure. What would you do? 

This was the condition that con- 
fronted hundreds of farmers in a 
large section in the western part of 
Kansas in the late summer of 1913. 
Statistics show that in twenty-three 
counties approximately 40,000 
horses succumbed to the plague, 
involving a severe drain on the 
financial resources of that part of 
the state, and while the older resi- 
dents were able to weather the 
temporary adversity, the renters 
and late comers who still owed on 
their land were in severe straits to 
continue their farming operations. 


By C. D. YETTER 


Secretary. Kansas Seed Wheat Club 


It was estimated that 35 per cent 
of the farmers in ten counties were 
at the limit of their resources, and 
were not in a position to borrow 
money to finance their seeding, 
even though the banks had not 
reached the legal limit of loans in 
taking care of their best customers, 
as in most cases they had. 

It was urged upon the governor 
to call a special session of the legis- 
lature to make an appropriation to 
meet the emergency, but this would 
have taken much time and would 
have cost more than the emergency 
called for—so another solution was 
sought. A meeting of the county 
commissioners and clerks and 
others interested was called in 
Topeka to devise ways and means. 
This meeting was quite well attend- 
ed, and after a brief discussion a 
plan was adopted which is believed 
to be an entirely new departure— 
unique in its way—and carried for- 
ward by the organization of the 
Kansas Farmer Seed Wheat Club. 

Charles M. Sawyer, the bank 
commissioner of Kansas and now 
governor of the Federal Reserve 
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Bank of Kansas City, was made 
chairman of the club, and the 
directors chosen were Governor 
George H. Hodges and Ex-Governor 
W. J. Bailey; H. D. Lee, a whole- 
saler of Salina, T. A. Borman, 
editor of The Kansas Farmer, and 
Commissioner Sawyer. 

It had been made plain from the 
start that these farmers did not 
want any contributions except in 
the nature of loans, or an expan- 
sion of credit to enable them to 
cope with an unusual situation. 
It was decided to solicit subscrip- 
tions to the loan fund of the club 
in large amounts from banks and 
wholesalers in market centers; 
to open lists at small banks all 
through the state, as the eastern 
half was in a prosperous condition; 
and to purchase seed wheat in car 
lots, shipping it to the county com- 
missioners in the counties where it 
was needed for distribution. The 
commissioners were to take notes 
from the farmers which were to be 
payable at threshing time of the 
following year, and to bear 8 per 
cent interest. These notes were to 
be secured by a lien on the crops 
in question when sown. 

The railroads agreed to haul the 
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seed free of charge when used for 
this purpose, the telephone inter- 
ests donated the use of their long 
distance lines free of charge, The 
Kansas Farmer opened its columns 
for the advertising of the club and 
donated the printing of a large 
amount of blanks necessary for the 
work, and the daily papers were 
very liberal with space, giving the 
activities of the club wide publicity. 

Following is a copy of the appeal 
sent to the banks, commercial 
houses and organizations, and 
individuals whom the club sought 
to interest in the project: 

“The farmers of ten western 
Kansas counties are without seed 
wheat, and from continued failures 
and the ravages of the horse plague 
of 1912 are at the end of their 
resources. 

“The Kansas Farmer Seed 
Wheat Club has been organized to 
meet this emergency and is com- 
posed of leading state officers and 
business men. The trustees are: 
Governor George H. Hodges, Bank 
Commissioner Charles M. 
Sawyer, T. A. Borman of 
The Kansas Farmer, H.D. 
Lee, a Salina merchant, 
and Ex-Governor W. J. 
Bailey. 

“Briefly, the plan is 
for the directors to receive 
loans from all who will 
assist in this laudable 
enterprise, bulk the money 
and purchase seed wheat. 
This seed wheat will be 
shipped in car-load lots to 
the county commissioners 








“The Kansas Farmer Seed Wheat Club 
urges all business men and farmers who can, 
to loan any sum available from $5 up, assur- 
ing you that every penny will be accounted 
for, and that those having charge of this 
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in each county where needed, who 
will sell to the farmers having 
ground properly prepared, taking 
their notes at 8 per cent, payable 
August 1, 1914. At the time of 
harvest these notes will be placed 
in the banks with the assistance of 
the bank commissioner's office in 
the localities where the seed was 
furnished, for collection. Settle- 
ment will then be made with those 
who furnished the funds. 

The trustees believe this is a 
worthy object and that it is a sound 
business way in which to assist 
worthy men who are not asking for 
charity, but simply that the more 
prosperous sections of the state 
‘throw out the life-line’ to those 
needing temporary assistance. 
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work are giving their time and energy to 
the movement without money and without 
price for the good of the state, and believing 


we should take care of the situation 
locally without going outside the 
state for assistance. 

Kindly take this matter up at 
the earliest possible moment and 
make all remittances payable to 
Charles M. Sawyer, state bank 
commissioner. Remember that 
‘he gives twice who gives quickly.’ 
All contributors will become mem- 
bers of the club. If any particulars 
are required, address the under- 
signed at the State House.” 

The request for funds brought 
many prompt responses, but it was 
realized that the full amount 
needed would hardly be gathered, 
and the purchase and fair distribu- 
tion of this seed became a compli- 
cated and perplexing problem. 
Headquarters for the 
work were established in 
the office of the bank com- 
missioner, the office of 
the secretary of state pro- 
duced a man experienced 
in shipping grain and well 
acquainted with the sec- 
tion of the state where 
the emergency occurred, 
and the work was started 
witharush. Onthe Satur- 
day following the Thurs- 
day when the club was 
organized, 3,000 bushels 








of seed wheat were on the road to 
the farms where it was needed. 

An article in the Topeka Daily 
Capital, published about ten days 
after the work started, says that 
$30,000 was subscribed to the 
funds of the club, that at that time 
35,000 bushels had been shipped, 
and that, owing to the contribu- 
tion of services by all parties doing 
the work of collection and distri- 
bution, the total expense up to that 
time had been $4.85. 

The activities of the club inspired 
many outside investors to supply 
seed “‘on shares” independently of 
the club, and other organizations, 
notably the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, took part, the last named 
shipping three car loads to grain 
dealers in the territory. Several 
firms at Salina, the nearest whole- 
sale point to the territory took up 
the work along similar lines. It 
has been estimated that at least 
three-quarters of a million bushels 
of wheat were raised on lands that 
would have lain idle but for this 
effort, and perhaps another quarter 
of a million from seed furnished 
outside of its direct operations, but 
along the same lines and plan. 

Among the largest creditors of 
the club were: The Atchison Sav- 
ings Bank, $1,000; the Kansas 
State Mutual Hail Association of 
McPherson, $1,000; H. D. Lee 
Mercantile Company of 
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banks in the communities where 
the makers lived, through the office 
of the bank commissioner. The 
results of the collections were some- 
what disappointing to the pro- 
moters of the loan fund, largely 
owing to the fact that the distri- 
bution was made in haste, and as 
a matter of course the local banks 
in these various communities had 
taken care of responsible parties as 
far as they possibly could, leaving 
the very poorest credit risks to the 
Seed Wheat Club. 
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Clearing House 


The various county commis- 
sioners were depended on to make 
the distribution, and no farmer was 
turned down if it was known that 
he had ground ready for seed. 
About 35 per cent of the crop thus 
seeded, mostly in the extreme 
western part, was blown out early 
in the spring but the balance pro- 
duced bountifully. Eighty-three 
per cent of the funds thus collected 
have been paid back to the sub- 
scribers to the loan fund, and the 
balance has been considered un- 
collectable. 

The work of The Kansas Farmer 
Seed Wheat Club in this crisis 
taught one great lesson, aside from 
its tangible, direct results. It 
showed what the bankers, mer- 
chants and commercial organiza- 
tions of any great community can 
do by unselfish co-operation to 
avert a disaster that would have 
reacted with untold harm upon 
themselves. The cost was some 
effort, some expense; the result, the 
betterment of the entire com- 
munity spirit, and the salvation of 
hundreds of farmers who otherwise 
would have faced certain ruin. 

The last three years have wit- 
nessed a remarkable transforma- 
tion in the part of the state where 
this action of the club was necessi- 
tated by the ravages of the horse 
plague, and three bountiful crops 

have followed each other 





Salina, $1,000; Chicago [ 
Lumber & Coal Company, 
St. Louis, $1,000; Long 
Bell Lumber Company, 
Kansas City, $1,000; 
Montgomery Ward & Co., _ of 
$1,000; Ridenour- Baker 
Grocery Company, Kan- 
sas City, $1,000. The 
Salina banks subscribed 
liberally to the loan fund, 
as did also their whole- 


THIS AGREEMENT, made and entered into this 


(Agreement) 


Kansas Farmer Seed Wheat Club 


day of. 


by and between 


P. O., R. F. D. No. in 


by said parties of the second part to the value of 


Party of the first part hereby further agrees to execute and deliver to said parties of 
the second part or their agents a chattel mortgage on his undivided interest in said wheat as 
soon as same is known to be in a growing condition. 


that said wheat is to be sown on the part of the senebe 
salers and grain men. sisi ‘susie ais 
A total number of 1,680 in —— 
notes were taken for seed Witness: 


loans in about three 
weeks of active distribu- 
tion, and the plan of 
collection of these notes 


WITNESS: 





Party of the first part. 


» 1913, 


County, Kansas, 
party of the first part, and Geo. H. Hopces, W. J. BaiLey, H. D. LEE, T. A. BORMAN, CHAS. 
M. SAWYER, Trustees, parties of the second part, WITNESSETH: 

That the said party of the first part, in consideration of the sale to him of seed wheat 


. DOLLARS, 
hereby agrees to sow said wheat in ground properly prepared, and owned by him or under 
his legal control. 
Party of the first part hereby agrees 


Quarter 


in succession, at very high 
market prices. Prices of 
land are rising rapidly, 
automobile salesmen are 
reaping a harvest, and the 
country is overwhelmed 
in a flood of prosperity. 

But prosperity is an 
uncertain jade. If pesti- 
lence, crop blight or 
unexpected financial re- 
verses ever again make 
such temporary assistance 
necessary, the bankers 
and business men of this 
section of Kansas _ will 
have a workable prece- 
dent as a guide for the 








was to send them to the 


Form of agreement used in seed wheat campaign 
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prevention of an_agri- 
cultural calamity. 
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Cattle Paper in American Banks 


Problems and Possibilities of this Class 
of Loans Under Present-Day Conditions 


URING the past two years the 
American people have seen 

pile up in banks from coast to 
coast an unprecedented abundance 
of deposits. These deposits are not, 
however, investment funds, but 
are held subject to the call of de- 
positors who, hesitant between 
conditions unstable and a_ pros- 
perity in certain lines over-stimu- 
lated, await a more settled pros- 
pect before entering new or perma- 
nent commitments. The banker's 
most perplexing problem has been 
how to invest these surplus reserves 
so as to return a profit and at the 
same time be available on short 
notice. In the effort to accomplish 
this end the bank rate has been 
driven to the lowest point in years. 
One of the results of this condi- 
tion has been the multiplication of 
cattle loan companies whose object 
is the production, distribution and 
sale of paper meeting the above 
requirements and based upon cattle 
as security. By a comparatively 
few bankers, chiefly located at the 
livestock and reserve centers, cattle 
loans properly drawn and margined 
have long been regarded as among 
the most desirable investments 


By F. N. SHEPHERD 


Cashier, Empire National Bank, 
Lewiston, Idaho 


for a commercial bank. To the 
generality of banks, however, their 
nature has not been so well known. 
It is my object to discuss this kind 
of security, which can no doubt 
today be found among the assets 
of more banks than ever before. 

A brief preliminary survey of the 
cattle industry may be both inter- 
esting and instructive. Within a 
generation the business has under- 
gone an almost complete trans- 
formation. Excepting a few in- 
stances in the west and southwest, 
the vast, open cattle ranges have 
been broken up by the advance of 
the plow. Millions of acres of once 
public domain, open to the free 
access of the cattleman, are now in 
private hands, under fence and in 
crop. The day when range cattle, 
following the lead of the buffalo, 
migrated with the season is past. 

While tending toward a curtail- 
ment of the industry, this change 
has had a steadying effect in that 
animals now largely kept under 
fence are no longer subject to the 
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vicissitudes of the seasons for 
water, shelter and food. The change 
has also had the compensating effect 
of putting the industry on a more 
scientific basis, and making paper 
based upon cattle as_ security 
more desirable, in that the business 
is more stable and less liable to 
wide fluctuations. Experience has 
shown that while the value of 
cattle varies widely over extended 
periods, its fluctuation over short 
durations is not large. 

Although the past year or two 
has seen a slight increase in the 
number of cattle, we have within a 
decade been transformed from a 
beef-exporting to a beef-importing 
nation. ‘Ten years ago we were 
exporting $150,000,000 worth of 
beef annually. Today we are im- 
porting beef. Within six years— 
1907 to 1913—our beef cattle de- 
creased from 50,000,000 tO 30,000,- 
000, a condition that was reflected 
in the increased price of meat. 

During the period of 1905 to 
1915 the average price of beef 
cattle of all kinds increased from 
$15.15 per head to $33.38. The 
average price of milk cows more 
than doubled within that time. 





To be exact, the increase per head 
was from $27.44 to $55.33. Al- 
though the number of milk cows 
increased there was a decline in the 
number of all other classes of cattle, 
the recession being from 51,566,000 
in 1907 to 37,067,000 in 1915, dur- 
ing which time it is estimated our 
population showed an increase of 
about 20 per cent. 

Within the past few years the 
ranges of Mexico have been pretty 
well stripped of their beef supply 
and in many of the war-ridden 
countries of Europe much of the 
beef and also the dairy cattle has 
been appropriated for public use. 
Already foreign agents are seeking 
out in this country high types of 
breeding animals with which they 
hope to re-stock the fields of 
Europe. Incident to the present 
war we have also experienced an 
unprecedented demand for some of 
the by-products of beef, especially 
leather goods in the form of sad- 
dlery, shoes and army equipment. 

While present prices cannot be 
expected to maintain indefinitely 
and the many abnormal and uncer- 
tain elements entering into their 
composition make one hesitate to 
hazard a forecast, it does not seem 
unreasonable to believe that the 
price level will be fairly high for 
the next three or four years, which 
is the minimum time required to 
produce a new crop of beef. 

These conditions all have a 
direct bearing on any discussion of 
cattle paper, which, for conve- 
nience, may be classified under 
three heads: 1—live beef loans, 
2—stocker loans, 3—dairy loans. 

Live beef loans, or, as they are 
often called, feeder loans, are 
usually made for the purchase of 
steers to be put on feed for fatten- 
ing. Where the borrower is a man 
of known ability and integrity, 
and has an ample supply of feed 
and the proper facilities for hous- 
ing, watering and caring for the 
animals, the entire purchase price 
is usually loaned, and as security a 
chattel mortgage is taken covering 
both the cattle and the feed. 


The element of risk in these 
loans is reduced to a minimum be- 
cause the animals are wel! housed, 
well fed and under close fence 
where the liability to infection or 
disease is small. They gain in 
weight daily and therefore con- 
stantly increase in value. But 
this increase is not due alone to 
the gain in weight. The beef of a 
fattening animal improves _ in 
quality and a steer ready for the 
block brings two or three cents a 
pound more than one going on feed. 

In the fattening pen steers gain 
in weight on an average of two 
pounds apiece per day; hence, as 
the animals approach the day of 
sale the value of the security in- 
creases on account of both quantity 
and quality. Experience teaches 
that it is reasonable to expect that 
a steer entering the fattening pen 
at one thousand pounds weight 
will increase at least $20 in value 
on two to four months’ feed. From 
the commercial banker's view- 
point live-beef loans are the most 
desirable class of cattle paper not 
only because they are based upon 
a life necessity for which there is 
at all times a ready market, but 
because they are of short duration 
and self-liquidating. 
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Such loans properly made almost 
always find a ready market. They 
compare most favorably with prime 
commercial paper, are bought with 
the same assurance by bankers 
who understand them and are 
regarded highly as secondary 
reserve. Cattle loans at present 
bear a somewhat higher rate than 
good commercial paper. Section 
13 of the Federal Reserve Act 
permits their rediscount by mem- 
ber banks provided the maturity 
period is six months or less. The 
supply of feeder loans is seldom 
equal to the demand. 

Stocker loans are those made 
against stock cattle, such as cows, 
young heifers and steers, which 
are kept on farms or ranches for 
growth and breeding purposes. 
These loans run for a longer period 
than feeder loans, their term 
usually being from one totwo years. 

Through the natural increase 
in calves and the growth of young 
animals the security behind stocker 
loans increases in value during the 
life of the loan. Where made on 
cows alone the natural increase is 
often sufficient to liquidate the 
entire obligation during its life of 
eighteen months to two years. 
Stocker loans are usually drawn 
for a six months’ period with the 
privilege of one or two renewals. 
By reason of their longer duration 
they are not so desirable for the 
commercial bank as the more 
liquid feeder loans. The element 
of risk is small, however; they bear 
a compensatory rate and their 
absorption by banks and investors 
is absolutely necessary to the 
success of the industry. 

Those loans made to the farmer 
or dairyman upon milk cows are 
dairy loans. The presumption is 
that the obligation will be liqui- 
dated out of the proceeds from the 
butter fat. These are usually long- 
time loans and paid in small install- 
ments at monthly intervals. Where 
the borrower knows the business, 
and is well situated as to caring 
for his cows and disposing of his 
product, the loan may be safe and 
its acquisition good business for 
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the local banker, but it is not of a 
type that is liquid or eligible for 
rediscount or ready sale outside 
the community of its origin; hence 
as an asset of commercial banking 
it cannot be held in the same 
esteem as feeder or stocker loans. 

The Federal Reserve Act, admit- 
ting for rediscount cattle paper 
with maturities up to six months, 
and the increase at the livestock 
centers of cattle loan companies 
that are specialists in their line, 
have done much to standardize 
cattle loans and make the farmer's 
or stockman's paper, based upon 
such security, desirable, widely- 
known and salable. The ultimate 
effect of this will be to reduce the 
rate of interest to the borrower 
and place the cattle loan upon a 
basis comparable in public favor 
to prime commercial paper. 

Many banks situated at the 
market centers have been pioneers 
in the livestock loan business and 
are known as _ livestock. banks. 
The business has become of such 
magnitude as to require the entire 
time and attention of specialists, 
and bankers in livestock centers 
have in many instances organized 
or entered cattle loan companies. 

While many of the applications 
for large loans come direct to the 
livestock banks or cattle loan com- 
panies, cattle loans are for the 
most part made in the ordinary 
course of business by the country 
banker acting alone or for his bank. 

The process of making a cattle 
loan is simple and intended to safe- 
guard alike the interests of al! 
concerned. The borrower makes a 
property statement and executes a 
note and chattel mortgage covering 
the cattle and running to the 
banker, who, while personally 
knowing his customer, verifies | 
all statements, inspects the 


animals and sees that the facilities 
are adequate for feeding, watering 
and caring for the stock throughout 
the life of the loan. 

The banker may hold this paper 
in his own note case as secondary 
reserve, if the situation warrants 
and the maturity date of the note 
admits. He may, if his be a mem- 
ber bank, rediscount the note to 
the Federal Reserve Bank of his 
district. If his bank is not a mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve system, 
he may sell the note to a city cor- 
respondent or a cattle loan com- 
pany. If sold or rediscounted the 
note and chattel mortgage are 
endorsed and assigned by the bank 
or banker, whose property state- 
ment also accompanies the loan. 
When the note is taken by the 
cattle loan company, its inspectors 
re-inspect the security and the 
conditions surrounding it. 

The cattle loan company acts 
as a broker and through its various 
connections places the paper with 
city banks or the investing public, 
using much the same methods as 
mortgage loan companies or 
commercial paper houses. 

Behind paper so acquired the 
ultimate purchaser has as security 
the livestock—a life necessity for 
which there is at all times a cash 
market—the financial and moral 
responsibility of the stockman, 
the guarantee of the local banker 
and the endorsement of the cattle 
loan company. It will be seen 
therefore that cattle paper drawn 
with the precaution of experience, 
knowledge and conservatism is a se- 
curity commanding consideration. 
Improved railroad facilities, with 
the consequent development of 
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livestock and packing centers such 
as Omaha, Kansas City, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Portland and Fort Worth, 
have created for stockers, feeders 
and fat cattle a cash market every 
day in the year, so there is notim2 
at which it is not possible to realize 
on the security behind cattle paper, 
if it be found necessary. 

The great demand for good 
liquid paper and the high price of 
beef have been catered to by the 
recent issue of large volumes of 
cattle paper, some of which, taken 
chiefly to supply the demand and 
without proper precaution and 
judgment, is no doubt going to 
cause anxiety and loss to the pur- 
chaser. Careful scrutiny should be 
exercised in buying, and particular 
consideration given the ability, 
experience, character and responsi- 
bility of the institution or indi- 
vidua! making the offering. As in 
the purchase of commercial paper 
the investor depends in large 
measure upon the responsibility 
and judgment of the broker, so in 
buying cattle paper too much 
regard cannot be given the ability 
and reliability of the broker or 
cattle loan company. 

Livestock puts fertility into the 
soil as well as money in the bank, 
and those communities which rest 
upon a livestock basis are on a 
sound foundation and for the most 
part prosperous. The livestock 
grower is not a mere soil tiller bar- 
tering a raw material, but a manu- 
facturer selling a finished product. 

In liquidity, rate of interest 
earned and amount of risk involved 
the banker will find cattle loans, 
carefully taken, to compare 
favorably with the best class of 
commercial paper. In purchas- 
ing them he not only acquires 
a good security but encourages 
an industry meriting support. 
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100 B.C. Hats Won't Cover 1917 A. D. 
Brains, Says the Rocking Chair Philosopher 


NYBODY that ever tried 
arguing with an American 
mule will tell you that this four- 
footed aid to the undertaker is the 
last word in stubbornness. Side of 
him the Rock of Gibralter is like 
a scared hen in front of a flivver. 
When hesets his mind on something 
he sets his hoofs and his teeth on 
it too. Talking horse sense to a 
mule is about as easy as making 
the Sphinx blush at a love story. 
But side of the average man an 
American mule is the original 
clinging vine. The only reason 
men—and that includes women— 
don't get the reputation they 
deserve is that they are sitting on 
the jury in their own case and give 
a verdict of “not guilty,” just for 
the sake of being stubborn. 

Back in 1491 the guy that 
thought the earth had curvature of 
the spine was a candidate for the 
psychopathic ward, and even when 
Mr. C. Columbus, who hailed from 
Missouri and knew mules, told ‘em 
he had sailed over the hill, they 
thought the curve was part of his 
mind. They shook their heads 
sadly and paged a ball and chain. 

When Gumptious Galileo told 
"em the earth was riding the circle 
swing around the sun, did they give 
him an iron cross? They did not. 


They took him over their knees and 
used the hard side of a hair brush 
until he promised to be good. But 
after the beating he said to himself: 
“Tm right, at that.” 

Could you convince a man from 
Washington, D. C., that Matthew- 
son was a greater pitcher than 
Johnson? You could—about the 
time they start a suspender factory 
on the upper Nile. It’s the same 
way about religion, and automo- 
biles, and babies. Inquire of the 
person who possesses one, if you 
would get the correct dope. If he’s 
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Of course, one can be too radical 


33 per cent there above the collar 
he won't go back on the home team 
or a home-grown hunch. 

The man whose _ great-grand- 
father voted for Van Buren thinks 
that G. O. P. stands for Grand Old 
Piffle, and the fellow whose papa 
fought and died for Blaine won't 
even ride in a democrat wagon 
because someone might think he 
believes in a low tariff. 
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This goes for business, too. Lots 
of merchants are still hitting in the 
pinches with ideas that were ossi- 
fied when Eve bought her first long 
dresses. They argue this way: 
“Father did it. Father pays a 
whale of an income tax. Q. E. D. 
I must do as father did.” 

Of course a lot of folks go wrong 
the other way. Some of ‘em wave 
the red flag and carry a stock of 
bombs in their potato cellars, and 
some of ‘em sell Atlantic Ocean 
subdivision lots to blind widows 
and play the hose on the stock 
market. But most of us are as con- 
servative as a one-legged man in a 
hurdle race. We don't realize how 
much things have changed since the 
ark docked on Ararat. 

Naturally the world is'nt any 
bigger than it was when Jonah fell 
overboard, but it’s got a lot more 
init. It’s like putting a sun dial up 
against a watch. The old timers 
only needed a stick, a dial and a 
sun to give you the hour, but a 
watch won't run without four or 
five springs, and a quart or two of 
nuts, bolts, screws, nails, cogs, 
levers and pins—all jammed in a 
case so thin you could slice your 
breakfast steak with it. 

That's what makes business a 
harder proposition today than it 
ever was. There's a lot more to it, 
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and you ve got to have every part 
of it running together. The bird 
has got to be more than early to 
get the modern worm. He's got to 
be a good worm hunter and a good 
worm swallower or some other bird 
will beat him to the breakfast. 

All this reminds me of Charlie, 
who landed here in the wholesale 
drygoods business in the good old 
days. His father blew into town 
from the east twenty-five or thirty 
years ago with an extra shirt and a 
pocket comb for capital, but in 
twenty years they had built him a 








He waded in the mud of custom 


house on the hill the size of West- 
minster Abbey, and had salted 
away five figures in 4 per cent 
bonds for the widow and boy when 
he left by the apoplexy route. 

Charlie got the business, and he 
had some of the old man’s brains, 
but the only difference he could 
see between yesterday, today and 
tomorrow was that one came after 
the other. He was so glad to have 
a successful business on his hands 
that he sat down to watch it buy 
him a steam yacht and summers in 
Europe. Certainly it would. Hadn't 
father always made money’? 

For a good while it looked like 
that was the right dope, but after a 
few years the drygoods business be- 
gan to look less like a golden goose. 
But Charlie wouldn't even look at 
her symptoms to see why she didn't 
lay. He figured that if he kept his 
patent leathers in the footprints 
left by father’s brogans he could 
buy eggs by the time he was forty, 
whether that gold plated goose of 
his had an off season or not. 

“Bad times, he said. “The 
tariff.” He might just as well have 
blamed the Gulf Stream or hot 
weather in India or womansuffrage. 

Charlie's friends tried to tell him 
he was getting out of fashion, but 





they'd have got as good results by 
telling Vesuvius to spout cham- 
pagne. Charlie's shin bones were 
trailing along in the mud of custom 
and he was so busy walking through 
it that he couldn't see the concrete 
sidewalk. The gasoline his father 
had put in the tank had evaporated 
years before, but Charlie still 
expected his engine to hit on all six. 

He didn't think he needed a 
credit system. He knew his cus- 
tomers, he said, as well as Solomon 
knew women. He couldn't see the 
use of cost accounting. Business 
was just a case of buying the goods 
people wanted, as cheap ashe could, 
selling ‘em for a little more, and 
salting away what was left. He 
took discounts when he could, and 
thought nothing of it if he couldn't. 

Charlie thought the business 
wouldn't run unless he did a lot of 
little odd jobs all over the office, 
even though there were clerks 
standing around with about as 
much to do as a blind man at the 
movies. When a salesman dropped 
in, that was Charlie’s cue to fuss 
with the papers on his desk like 
they were telegrams from a rich 
uncle. Business of being busy. 
Then he'd turn around and let the 
agent sell him anything from a car- 
load of calico to a ton of tape. 

Things went from worse to 
worser. Customers that Charlie 
had always trusted began to drop 
behind in their payments, and he 
couldn't start refusing a good cus- 
tomer credit now. He didn't have 
enough of ‘em. ‘Business will pick 
up, he said. But all that picked 
up was overdue accounts and bills, 
and you cant breathe Mediter- 
ranean breezes on those. 

One day the president of the 
bank that kept his cash dropped in 
to see him. Charlie hadn't been 
inside the bank in years. Sent a 
boy over when he deposited; wrote 
checks when he paid his bills. And 
the word “‘loan" was not part of 
his business vocabulary. 

“Charlie,” said the 


banker, 
“Come over to the shop. 


We've 


changed a lot since you went to 
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sleep. 
Charlie went, and his friend took 


I'll show you something.” 


him behind the scenes. He would 
have followed Mary's little lamb 
then, if it was precedent. It was 
then that his ideas got a jolt that 
would make Jess Willard’s right 
look like a baby’s kiss. He went 
through the bank from roof to 
cellar—credit department, auditing 
system, modern bookkeeping meth- 
ods, modern advertising schemes, 
window displays, business service 
department, women’s department. 

“You're not as good a customer 
for us as you ought to be,” said the 
banker. “And that shows you are 
not as good to yourself as you ought 
to be. People admit that bankers 
are conservative, but we woke up 
a few years ago and began to catch 
up with the times. Now we know 
that if we hadn't the First National 
across the street would have had us 
digging ditches by this time. 

“You think you're on the road to 











The bank grew; the store did'nt 


the sur-tax class, but the truth is, 
your business is growing moss and 
youre asleep in it. Other stores 
have found that they couldn't 
follow grandfather's methods and 
keep out of the bankruptcy court. 
They had to roll their pennies up- 
hill. You didn't see it, and you 
were too stubborn to be shown. 

“You've always thought banks 
were ossified institutions that you 
couldn't put a new idea into with a 
chisel. But side of you, this bank 
is a whole revolution. ° 

The story goes that Charlie saw 
the point, but most of ‘em don't 
until the sheriff calls. Then they 
kick at fate. They don't realize 
that you cant grow 1917 ideas 
under a 100 B. C. hat and cash in 
on ‘em to any great extent. 

At that, sense means cents, same 
as it did centuries ago. 








Training School Boys as Bankers 


Alameda, Cal., Teaches Its Pupils Thrift 


and Finance from the Same Text-book 


OW many children of 
common school age 
understand the funda- 
mentals of money ex- 
change? How many of 
them, except in a hazy 
way, know how banks are 
operated? How many of 
them learn the real value 
of money and are taught 
to save it at an age 
when small amounts look 
large? How manyof them 
have to glean these lessons 
from the prize ring of 
Cold Facts, with Respon- 
sibilities as seconds and 
Debt as an opponent? 
Over the bay from San Francisco, 
in the pretty, sunny city of 
Alameda, these questions are being 
answered and the conditions behind 
them corrected. In Alameda the 
banks go to school ever day, not 
as pupils to learn either the 
fundamentals or the fine points of 
finance but as instructors to many 
hundreds of school children. 

In a great many American 
cities today the lessons of thrift are 
being taught effectively by means 
of campaigns as varied as the types 
of school and the geographical 
sections in which they are situated. 
The Alameda system goes several 
steps farther than this; with the 
mere incentive to save it has 
combined an education in the 
functions of a bank and actual work 
in a miniature financial institution. 

The text-book used is the text- 
book of experience, and it is read 
with far more interest and profit 
than any technical treatise on the 
subject would be—or any other 
printed page, for that matter. For 
Alameda has a full-fledged banking 
system in operation in its schools, 
in which forty students are trained 
in the routine work “behind the 
scenes’ and in which more than 
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2,000 pupils have deposited about 
$7,500 ‘through the wickets.” The 
photograph above shows one of the 
school girls at the teller’s cage. 

It was several years ago that 
W. C. Wood, then superintendent 
of schools, determined to do some 
pioneer work in fusing the saving 
habit with the school system of 
Alameda. As a beginning, with the 
co-operation of the school board, he 
adopted the use of the gummed 
stamps long so popular in many 
American cities. 

These stamps, which bore a face 
value of one cent each, were allotted 
to the principals of the various 
schools, who sold them to the 
pupils in any quantity desired. The 
children pasted them in individual 
folders, and when one had accumu- 
lated 100 the principal issued a 
check for one dollar to the pupil, 
who then deposited the money in 
either the Alameda Savings or the 
Citizens Savings Bank. 

This work showed excellent 
results, and many accounts then 
started are still carried, with much 
larger balances, by the Alameda 
banks. But when C. J. Du Four 
became superintendent he saw an 
opportunity to combine the benefits 
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of actual bank work with 
thissimplesavingssystem. 

Mr. Du Four sought 
a way whereby the actual 
bank bookkeeping could 
be done in the schools just 
as it would be in a bank. 

As the law of California 
forbids any person to re- 
ceive and pay out monies 
under the guise of banking 
except when a license has 
been issued by the state 
superintendent of bank- 
ing, the system had to be 
very carefully framed. 
However, the plan finally 
evolved by Paul L. Evans, head of 
the commercial department of the 
high school, complies with the law, 
insures ample protection to the de- 
positor, prevents the possibility of 
fraud, and at the same time, by a 
system of constant audit and 
checking, teaches the pupils the 
importance of absolute accuracy 
in such work. 

The plan as now in operation is 
simple. There are eight schools in 
the city, including the high school, 
and each is assigned a regular bank- 
ing day each week. On that day 
the pupils bring their dimes, quar- 
ters or half dollars to school, and 
the bank department starts work. 

Each boy or girl depositor is pro- 
vided with a card that serves as a 
pass book (as shown in the illustra- 
tion on the next page) and these are 
taken to the teachers, with what- 
ever amounts are to be deposited. 
Each teacher makes a record of 
these deposits, on a_ prescribed 
form, and this list is sent to the 
principal's office. There, when all 
deposits have been made, a report 
is filled out showing the total deposit 
made by each teacher, the totals 
being checked with the cash. 
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(A) Pass book used in the Alameda school bank system (B) Pupil’s individual ledger card (C) Princi- 
pal's report of day's receipts (D) Teacher's report of day's deposits (E) Withdrawal check 


It is here that the Alameda 
system branches out from the usual 
plan. The student bankers who 
handle the work for the school in 
question (usually four for each 
school) take the teachers’ lists and 
from them make up a separate 
deposit slip for each child in the 
kindergarten and first three grades. 
From the fourth grade up the 
pupils make up their own deposit 
slips, indicating the bank in which 
they wish to deposit their savings. 

These sums are then credited on 
the children’s pass books, and also 
on duplicate pass books which are 
always kept in the prin- 
cipal’s office for purposes 
of comparison in anyemer- 
gency. The original pass 
books are returned to the 
teachers for re-distribu- 
tion, and the teachers 
lists, deposit slips and cash 
go to the student cashier. 
He checks all slips against 
the teachers reports and 
the amount received, and 
if these are found to be 
correct the reports are 
returned to serve during 
the following week. 





slips are next posted to a loose-leaf 
journal, the balances extended in 
the margin, and the postings made 
to individual ledger cards. The led- 
ger cards and cash are then taken 
to the banks designated and the de- 
posits made under the caption, 
‘Alameda School Savings System.” 

At the banks the balances shown 
on the cards must, of course, check 
against the total shown on the 
bank's control account. The origi- 
nal cards are left at the banks and 
duplicate sets returned to the 
student bankers, who post them 
the following day as they did the 


originals, carrying out the new bal- 
ances and comparing them with 
those already in the journal. 

Posting from the slips to both 
sets of books gives a dependable 
proof of all work. Totals, after 
proved correct, are posted also to a 
control account, which shows the 
bank balances existing to the credit 
of the system. A daily balance 
sheet, a copy of which goes to each 
bank, also is made out, recapitu- 
lating the receipts and payments on 
the day in question, the balance at 
each bank and the number of open 
accounts for each school. 

To draw out fifty cents for “that 
Hallowe'en party,” little Jimmy 
Jones must fill out a special form, 
which is sent to the principal of his 
school. The latter checks up the 
account to see that there will be no 
overdraft, and if Jimmy has the 
required capital the demand is 
O. K.'d. Jimmy must then get the 
signature of his parent or guardian, 
after whichthestudent cashier issues 
a draft for the amount in question. 

At a first glance this system may 
seem complicated by unnecessary 
duplication of effort and by avoid- 
able labor. It is apparent that 
four sets of the same figures must 
be entered in the case of each 
transaction, but this is not done as 
a “shorter method.’ In the first 
place, the requirements of the law 
must be fulfilled inevery particular; 
in the second place there must be 
no chance of confusion in the 

banks’ records as a result 
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of errors in the school 
iy bookkeeping; and in the 
third place the system 
gives the students practi- 
cal work in several phases 
of savings bank routine. 

Bank day is a big day 
in the Alameda schools. 
The boy who scoffs at the 
start—and there are al- 
ways boys to scoff—soon 
begins to feel ‘“‘out of the 
swim, and before he 
knows it he is as enthus- 
iastic as little Johnnie 








The individual deposit 


Financiers in the making, in Alameda’s main school bank 
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Goodboy who has $10.20 





in the bank and visions of a steam 
yacht bythe time he’sforty. Bank 
day is discussed among 12-year-olds 
withthesame gravity that the latest 
Anglo-French loan is talked over 
in Wall street, albeit there is a lack 
of directors’ meetings and the 
movement of gold is negligible. 

The two banks of Alameda have 
given sincere co-operation in the 
plan. They permit all the entries 
to be made by the boy bankers, 
and aside from paying the regular 
rate of interest on any amount 
deposited they provide all the 
required stationery, assume all 
responsibility for possible loss, and 
pay for the bonds of Manager 
Evans and the student cashier. 

But there has never been a loss 
since the system started. 

The school savings system, in the 
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statement of Oc- 
tober 24, 10916, 
showed a bal- 
ance of $3,759.02 
with the Ala- 
meda Savings 
Bank and a bal- 
ance of $3,874.30 
with theCitizens 
Savings Bank— 
a total of 
$7,633.32. There 
were 1,100 open 
accounts with 
the former bank and 985 with the 
latter—a total of 2,085. And the 
withdrawals for the week were $7.23. 

The Alameda plan, approved by 
the state superintendent of bank- 
ing, undoubtedly could be applied 
in many other cities of the country 
with equally good results for both 





Alameda High School 
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banks and pupils. It is teaching 
self-reliance, thrift and the rudi- 
ments of bank practice to an army 
of America’s young. Of course the 
parents approve; deposits show it. 
And the kids? Wait till they 
grow up, and see. Among them are 
tomorrow's captains of finance. 


Mr. Blank, Meet Your Banker 


When Bill Smith, for 













instance, sees an attrac- 
tivesuit of clothes adver- 
tised as a “special” in the 
evening paper or displayed 
in a department store 
window, he feels perfectly 
free to walk into the store, 
look the suit over, and, if 
he doesn't like it, walk out 
without buying. 

That is one big respect 


Wachovia Bank and Trust Co. 


This will introduce 


address 


INTRODUCING 


ler will please prese: 







is noted below for the purpose of opening an account. 


Yours truly, 


6 Jip to Publicity Department. 


men on the pathway of 
providence in the institu- 
tion in question. In an 
effort to plow new fields 
for sowing thrift the 
officers of the Wachovia 
Bank & Trust Company, 
of Winston-Salem, N. C., 
has devised an effective 
scheme whereby the stock- 
holders and depositors are 
doing much toward get- 
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in which the store differs 
from the bank. The store advertises its wares in 
attractive newspaper “spreads” and alluring window 
display that will draw people within its doors, either 
to purchase some specific object or simply to “‘shop.” 
At that point the problem becomes one of sheer 
salesmanship and service. 

But it is harder to get people to save than it is to 
induce them to spend. The bank cannot offer bargain 
day rates, and the window possibilities, while very 
large, are limited. People don’t “shop” in a bank. 
If Bill Smith is going to open an account he is not 
likely to go through the bank and look everything over 
before he does so, be he depositor or borrower. 

But an introduction to a bank, or a word from a 
man who is a director or depositor often starts other 
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ting new business. 

Introduction slips, such as pictured above, have been 
compiled in the form of a pad and issued to all stock- 
holders and depositors, for distribution among 
prospects who look desirable. That these slips may 
not find their way into the waste basket or be 
forgotten, they are enclosed in a neat leather bill fold. 

The first page of the book of slips contains this 
message: “The officers and directors of this bank fully 
recognize that the influence of the stockholders and 
depositors will be of material assistance in securing new 
business. We therefore take the liberty of enclosing 
a few slips to be used in introducing your friends.” 

The introduction slips are filled in with the name 
and address of the prospect, and both this signature 
and that of his sponsor are affixed. 











F YOU would bring to the sur- 

face the skeptical nature of an 
American in this day of fakes, fads 
and fancies, offer him something 
for nothing. This applies almost 
as well to advice as to material 
things, as anyone can learn by 
offering to assist this same Ameri- 
can in his financial affairs. 

Inquire into the administration 
of a man’s money—especially if he 
be of medium mentality and meager 
wage—and he is likely at once to 
become suspicious, card-index you 
as a possible fraud, keep his eyes 
open for some variation of the gold- 
brick game, and steer clear of you. 

“Help yourself by helping the 
other fellow’ is not a new doctrine; 
in the banking world it is as old as 
the history of banks, although it 
has taken on new meaning in the 
last decade. But while helping 
your neighbor is not in itself such 
a hard task, gaining his permission 
to help is often a real problem. 

If there is one business man 
above all others who has found it 
difficult to chisel his way into the 
confidence of the wage-earning 
class, it is the banker. This is due 
to a combination of circumstances, 
out of which brightly gleam such 
words as “bank malfeasance,” 
“confidence men,” “fake agents,” 
“stock gambling, etc. Shady 
transactions tend to make men sus- 
picious of legitimate business. 

When the Century Savings Bank 
of Des Moines, la., decided to 
Start a campaign for savings ac- 
counts among the wage earners of 
the city, the officers cast about 
them for an advertising plan that 
would accomplish the desired 
results without creating distrust. 





Boosting Deposits 
by Coin Gifts 


How an Appeal in Stores and Factories 
Netted an Iowa Bank $18,000 in Savings 


This was in 1913, and after several 
proposals had been thrown in the 
discard they adopted one that 
seemed to hit the mark. 

The plan itself has been used in 
somewhat the same form by many 
other banks, but the method of 
application was rather novel. The 
bank first had 10,000 metal checks 
or coins made, as reproduced above. 
On one side of these discs the bank 
announced that they could be 
reedemed at 50 cents apiece, the 
money to apply on a _ savings 
account of $5 or over, if the deposit 
was left for six months. The face 
of the checks bore the bank's 
trademark, a shield, and the infor- 
mation that 4 per cent interest was 
paid on deposits. 

Through the co-operation of the 
manufacturers and other business 
men of the city the bank enclosed 
one check in the pay envelope of 
each workman and shop girl on its 
list. The heads of all the concerns 
approached were glad to give their 


How much per week should 
a man, whose salary is $15 
spend for groceries? 


How much for rent? 
For clothes? 


These questions, and others, are all 
answered in our book, which tells you 
‘how to make your income show a 
profit.” 


Call at our SAVINGS window 
Tr’s FREE FOR THE ASKING 
nod ask for YOUR copy of our 
FAMILY EXPENSE SCHEDULE and 

RECORD. 
Your family needs it. 


Century Savings Bank 


Fifth and Walnut Sts. 


Few who saw this *‘ad” failed to read it 
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co-operation, as they realized that 
the lesson of thrift was a good one 
for their employees to learn. 

Every account opened with a 
coin check was recorded in a sepa- 
rate division of the savings depart- 
ment, under the caption, “Coin 
Campaign.” After the coins had 
been in circulation for two years 
the bank took an inventory and 
found that of 415 such accounts 
opened at the start, 278 still 
remained, with an average balance 
of $50.20. Since that time the 
number has steadily increased, and 
the last invoice showed 419 
accounts, averaging $45.31, a total 
of nearly $19,000. The cost of the 
campaign to the bank was nominal. 

The bank's advertising in con- 
nection with this savings drive was 
not confined to the coins, however. 
Street car cards and newspaper 
space were used judiciously, every 
advertisement containing a sound 
educational message. Of course 
the indirect benefits of this tie-up 
are hard to trace, but the fact that 
the bank's deposits have doubled 
since 1910 is significant. 

The Century Savings Bank 
recently distributed among deposi- 
tors and prospective depositors 
family expense books showing how 
salaries of various sizes should be 
apportioned. A series of newspaper 
advertisements was used in con- 
nection with this campaign, the ob- 
ject being to teach the working man 
to keep accurate account of his ex- 
penditures and to save regularly, 
even though in small amounts. 

So successful has the coin cam- 
paign been that the bank is plan- 
ning to continue the work on an 
even larger scale in the future. 
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Banking in Sugar Cane'’s Cradle 


How an Institution Outlived War, Panic 
and Pestilence in Historic New Orleans 


(This is the first of a series of articles 
dealing with banks that stand on sites where 
American history was made.) 


HEN the tourist visits New 

Orleans, that quaint south- 
ern city around which the Missis- 
sippi winds its giant, golden-colored 
arm like a fond mother, his 
thoughts unconsciously turn back 
to early history. The old archi- 
tecture, the innumerable flower- 
laden balconies overhanging the 
sidewalks, the maze of narrow 
streets, bring to mind visions of 
foreign climes. 

But scant attention is given the 
newer portion of the city, or the 
financial district in which many- 
storied office buildings climb sky- 
ward. Such sights the visitor can 
see at home or in numerous other 
cities. Therefore, as the ‘rukber- 
neck"’ wagon lumbers past the 
Canal Bank & Trust Company and 
the ballyhoo shouts, “The oldest 
bank in ‘Noo Orleans!” the sight- 
seers glance at a big, impressive 
building and promptly forget it. 

Even though the ballyhoo is 
especially well informed and 
supplements his first hoarse bawl 
with the fact that nearly 100 years 
ago this bank constructed the 
basin canal and also built the 
famous shell road, they bestow but 
little attention. They want some- 
thing picturesque; they demand 


the old market place, Jackson 
square where the Cabildo still 
proudly rears itself, the famous 
lions, the river and the levees. 

But that’s the trouble, no 
ballyhoo ever knows more than his 
folder tells him. And still people 
think that they glean something of 
a city s history in a two-day tour 
as mapped out by a traction or 
automobile company. 

Had someone who knew the 
wonderful history of the old, 
part-French, part-Spanish and now 
American city, been present to tell 
that party in the automobile 
(designed especially for speed and 
profits), every person there probably 
would have pricked up his ears and 
insisted on going through the bank. 

For it was at Camp and Gravier 
streets, where the home of the Canal 
Bank & Trust Company raises 
itself ten stories in the air, that 
much of New Orleans’ early history 
was made. Not onthat spot alone, 
but on acres of ground in that vicin- 
ity, part of which is now the site 
of the oldest bank in Lousiana. 

On that same property a little 
band of Jesuit missionaries pitched 
camp nearly 200 years ago. There 
they began their work of construc- 
tion, the beginning of the now 
famous seaport, the funnel mouth 
of all the Mississippi valley. And 
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while they worked and taught and 
learned, they battled pestilence, 
famine, reptiles, animals, and even 
—on later occasions—hostile men. 

They were granted a large tract 
of land that had the friendly 
Mississippi river winding around it 
like a great protector. Back of it, 
however. and away on two other 
sides, stretched vast cypress swamps 
that constituted veritable breeding 
places of disease. 

At first sight it was a paradise 
of wonderful, tropical verdure, but 
the pestilence lurking on every side 
made it anything but desirable as 
a home. But with that same 
intrepid spirit that had sent their 
brothers ahead of them into the 
new world the Jesuits went about 
their task of upbuilding. 

Besides erecting a mission and a 
school they experimented exten- 
sively in agriculture. Their every 
endeavor was successful, but their 
most brilliant success came in 1754 
when they imported sugar cane 
from the West Indies and thereby 
gave birth to our first sugar plan- 
tation So, when the _ ballyhoo 
came to the Canal Bank, he might 
have shouted truthfully: ‘‘Here 
the first sugar cane in this country 
was grown. 

With such an auspicious begin- 
ning this was surely the ideal spot 
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for New Orleans’ most interesting 
history to center; a most appropri- 
ate setting for the long succession 
of financial struggles—battles 
against pestilence, floods, business 
failures, panics, wars and the mak- 
ing and unmaking of men. Such, 
at any rate, was the history of that 
locality from the year 1800 until 
after the war of ‘61 to ‘65. 

Banking institutions rose to the 
heights of confidence and glory, 
only to crash down to insolvency 
and disgrace. Adventurers from 
far off lands amassed huge for- 
tunes, while others, men of fortune 
and affluence, were made paupers. 
Prior to 1831 a score of banks grew 
up and in almost a single 
stroke of financial frenzy 
were leveled. Some strug- 
gled long for life, but were 
finally left exhausted by 
the wayside. 

It was in 1831, when 
banks of New Orleans 
were tottering on the 
brink of ruin, that the 
New Orleans Canal and 
Banking Company was 
chartered and opened for 
business. It wasorganized 
for the express purpose of building 
a canal from the city’s suburbs to 
Lake Pontchartrain, and at once 
became known colloquially as the 
Canal Bank, the name it bears today. 

Some of the most distressing 
financial periods imaginable have 
been weathered by this bank in its 
life of eighty-five years, and only 
one other bank founded in the 
Crescent City anywhere near as 
far back survives today. This is 
the Citizens Bank, which was 
founded two years later by and 
for planters. 

The brain and ability that con- 
ceived the idea of an ‘improvement 
bank" were furnished by Maunsell 
White, whose constructive work in 
those early days is still felt. He 
was assisted by Beverly Chew. 
Both men were commission mer- 
chants and found their way to New 
Orleans before the cession of 
Louisiana to the United States. 
These two men brought the then 
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giant corporation into existence 
with capital of $4,000,000 in actual 
money. 

Reverses were met with from 
the very beginning. In 1832, the 
first year that the canal project 
was under way, yellow fever and 
cholera appeared in epidemic. The 
mortality was 8,099 out of a total 
population of little more than 
50,000; approximately one in every 
six died. This great death rate 
played havoc with the digging, all 
of which had to be done with 
spades. All the negro labor was at 
the time employed with the crops, 
and the contractors had to arrange 
with the immigration officials to 





supply Irishmen and Germans who 
were coming to this country in 


large numbers. Despite the fact 
that these men died by the scores, 
185,000 cubic yards, about one- 
fourth the total amount, was 
removed the first year. 

In spite of these reverses the year 
1832 showed a profit of $405,563. 
Of this amount, $65,000 was spent 
for a new bank building which was 
erected on the corner of Gravier 
and Magazine streets. 

Right on top of the cholera and 
fever epidemic of 1832, the federal 
government dealt agriculture, and 
therefore banking, a severe blow by 
reducing the tariff on foreign goods 
to 20 per cent in 1833. This move 
cut the price of imported sugar and 
consequently the domestic article. 

It was during this year that the 
bank officers consummated an 
interesting transaction. They pur- 
chased an undivided half interest 
in a sugar plantation for $130,000, 
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and by selling off the improvements 
and the slaves reduced the cost 
0 $85,000. Subdivisions were in 
vogue even in that early day and 
the land was cut up into lots and 
sold at a tremendous profit. 

In 1837 a panic hit New Orleans 
and fourteen of the sixteen existing 
banks went by the board, the Canal 
and Citizens Banks alone surviv- 
ing. The others had issued paper 
money far in excess of their avail- 
able funds and could not satisfy 
the demands made by the people. 

Toward the close of the following 
year the new basin canal, built at a 
cost of $1,119,000, was turned over 
tothe state. With it also went the 
new shell road which soon 
became popular as the 
speedway of the Crescent 
City. There the fast horses 
were displayed, the women 
rode to show their new 
creations of clothing and 
the poor man took his 
Sunday outing behind his 
ambling cob. At this time 
the bank was flourishing 
and had four branches, in 
and near the city, with a 
total capital of $1,300,000, 
distributed among them. 

Disaster was narrowly averted 
by the bank in 1841. A panic 
struck the city and all of the banks 
suspended payment of specie. 
People clamored at the doors. 
There was $18,000 in the vault to 
meet a demand for $60,000. A 
new board had just been formed 
and after a protracted session the 
president declared that there was 
nothing to do but let the institution 
be declared insolvent. 

The day was saved by Glendy 
Burke, a new member of the 
board. He interposed his personal 
resources between the bank and 
ruin and exchanged them with the 
frenzied people who had been bang- 
ing on the doors all morning. Thus 
the honor of the bank was saved. 

At regular intervals of about 
four years, financial panics or 
epidemics of disease descended 
upon New Orleans, wrecking banks 
and scarring others. In 1853, 
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approximately 15,000 people suc- 
cumbed to yellow fever. 

A wonderful prosperity marked 
the opening of 1860. Everybody 
had money; happiness, through 
freedom of pestilence, marked the 
period. What a contrast at the 
closing of the year! Gloom, despair 
and even poverty had succeeded 
the optimistic birth of the twelve- 
month. Clouds that unmistaka- 
bly portended war had descended 
over the scene. 

The clouds burst the following 
year and war in all its terrors 
swooped down on the southland. 
It dealt a knockout blow to indus- 
trial supremacy. The period that 
followed was one of groggy struggle 


against prejudice, jealousy, and the 
cruelties of reconstruction. The 
burden of the free black man, the 
carpet baggers and economic ruin 
combined to stultify and stifle the 
surviving vitality of a weakened 
people who had fought hard for 
years to build up commerce—to be 
lost now in a fewmonths of disaster. 

Panics of the past were pleasant 
memories compared to the four 
years of black nightmare of war, 
followed by the obstacles that came 
with its aftermath. |Reconstruc- 
tion was necessarily, because of 
these obstructions, a slow process. 
Few banking institutions survived 
the terrible ordeal and live today. 
Two of them only accomplished 
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this, the Canal and Citizens 
Banks, both of which at the time 
the war broke out, were the 
oldest banks in Louisiana. 

Since the Canal Bank once again 
gained its feet and healed its 
wounds of war its career has been 
one of remarkable progress. Merg- 
ers with other institutions have 
been consummated, but today it 
still bears the old name given it by 
the residents of New Orleans in 
1831. And the old canal, to con- 


struct which the bank was organ- 
ized, is still used and composes the 
one historical sight that links the 
big bank and past history together, 
bringing both to the attention of 
the history seeker of today. 





Transit Numbers 


ROBABLY no other phase of 

banking has undergone a more 
startling and uniform development 
in recent years than the use of the 
check in the American business 
world, and there have been few 
more interesting problems to be 
met and overcome than in the 
attendant growth of transit depart- 
ments in banks, small and large, 
the country over. 

Not the least important of these 
developments is to be found in the 
use of the numerical system of 
handling transit items—a system 
that is now no longer in the experi- 
mental state, but is a proven and 
unqualified success. It is a natural 
and logical outgrowth of handling 
this class of business; it is accurate, 
speedy and economical. 

A description of transit items 
before the introduction of this 


By C. O. ROBINSON 


Manager, Transit Department, Fletcher-American 
National Bank, Indianapolis, Ind. 


system usually consisted of the 
name of the last endorser, the name 
of the bank on which the check 
was drawn, and the amount. In 
some cases a great deal of extra 
data, such as the number, name of 
maker, date, and a complete list of 
all endorsements, was kept. 

But as a rule banks are no longer 
copying all this record, but are 
proceeding on the theory that if 
they can give their customers the 
amount and the place payable, the 
depositors should have all addi- 
tional data on their own records. 
This position is undoubtedly 
correct and just, and has eliminated 
a great deal of costly work. 

Under the old regime a large 
part of the description of transit 
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An Evolution 


items was kept in longhand, and 
there naturally was a call for as 
much abbreviation as_ possible. 
Volumes could be written on the 
science of abbreviation, but it is 
safe to say that a large amount of 
this class of work was far from 
accurate, and it certainly gave 
wonderful opportunities for rare 
flights of imagination. As a usual 
thing no two abbreviations of the 
same name were alike. 

Under the new system this 
condition is done away with. The 
bank that has incorporated in its 
transit system the principles of the 
numerical idea no longer leaves to 
the tender mercies of its transit 
clerks a check for $10 deposited by 
Schlessingell & Co. on the American 
National Bank of Tuscumcari, 
New Mexico. It has given to its 
customers a special endorsing 
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ELLIOTT 
Addressing Machines 


Address— 
Monthly Envelope Statements 
Daily Balance Statements 
All Depositors and Stockholders Notices 
Dividend Notices and Dividend Checks 
Correspondent Bank Statements 


And many other kinds of forms for over 500 banks through- 
out the United States. 


ELLIOTT Addressing Machines are usually sold to banks 
who previously owned some other kind of addressing machine. 
In Boston alone the following banks use the ELLIOTT System: 


Old Colony Trust Co. Boston, Mass. 


Commonwealth Trust Co. . ; , ; “< és 
Boylston National Bank , “é és 
National Rockland Bank . . F ; &< és 
New England Trust Co. . , ‘ : “< “< 
Exchange Trust Co. . : ‘ ; ‘ ‘é ‘6 
Massachusetts Trust Co. . : . és és 
National Shawmut Bank . ‘ , : és ‘< 
Federal Trust Co. ‘ ; , ; ; 66 ‘< 
Central Trust Co. ‘ ; ‘ . P és ‘6 
Beacon Trust Co. : , . ' : 66 és 
Fidelity Trust Co. ; ‘ “< ‘< 
Bay State Trust Co. . ' ‘ . “< ‘6 
National Union Bank ; ' ‘ ; 66 és 
Webster & Atlas Bank ; és ée 


The Elliott Company, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 
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The Kirtley Visible Account Ledger 2 ee Se 
for Machine Ledger Posting L 


Every Account Is In Plain Sight 


You can go straight to any account at any time. No 
written index is necessary—no sheets need to be thumbed 
over—every account is instantly visible. The customer’s name 
is written once—on the ledger sheet itself. The Kirtley sub- 
divisions on the margin show you where it is at a glance. 
This means a big time saving—greater convenience and 
posting efficiency. 


The Kirtley Visible Account Ledger 
is especially adapted for use with the Posting Machine. 
Write for information on the many other advantages of the 


Kirtley System before ordering your machine bookkeeping 
supplies. 


HAMMOND PRINTING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Posting Machine Supplies 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA 
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stamp bearing, let us say, the number “36.” The 
check bears the A. B. A. number “‘95~114.° The 
description on the transit letter would then read 
as follows: “36, 95-114 $10.00." Simply that and 
nothing more. 

Under the old system you were privileged to one 
guess as to what would happen when it was dis- 
covered that the check was lost—that the abbreviation 
was not clear and that the clerk who wrote it was 
away on leave of absence. This is not an extreme case; 
it happened every day, everywhere. But as a rule, 
regardless of how poor a penmana clerk may be, you 
can read his figures, and the practice of recording by 
numbers instead of by names can be used to advantage 
by the small bank as well as the large one. 

The system used by the Fletcher-American National 
Bank is built around the A. B. A. numerical scheme. 
In installing it we supplied such customers as regularly 
deposited items payable out of town with an endorsing 
stamp bearing the number allotted to the account. 
Card records are, of course, kept of these stamps. 








Description of unnumbered items received by a teller over his counter, and 
check bearing **No Protest,” stamp, with A. B. A. and district numbers 
This system at once provides for all but a very 

small portion of our business over the counter. The 

few items that are left are easily taken care of by 
allotting each teller a number. All items coming over 
their counters not bearing numbered endorsements 

are endorsed with the tellers special number. A 

description of these items is kept—consisting of the 

last endorser and the place payable. In event one of 
these items is lost, the number traces it to the teller. 
and the tellers descriptive sheet to the customer. 

The items reaching the bank through the mails will 
bear the endorsement of the correspondent bank, in 
which is incorporated its A.B. A. number. If the cor- 
respondent is not using it, you will find he is glad to do 
so once the importance of such action is pointed out. 

The foregoing description provides for a numbered 
endorsement on all items passing through the transit 
department. It calls for no work on the part of the 
bank except in recording the few items deposited by 
smaller customers or cashed over the counter. 
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The larger portion of the banks of the country now 
have printed on the face of their checks A. B. A. num- 
ber of the bank on which they are drawn. The time is 
fast coming when all items will be so printed, and this 
time can be hastened by the co-operation of the 
banks with their printers. The A. B. A. number for 
unnumbered items can be found in any bank direct- 
ory. Under the system just described all items bear 
both a numbered endorsement and the paying bank's 
A.B. A. number, the basis for an ideal record. 


In the case of the Fletcher-American National 
Bank we have carried the idea further. Our cash 
letters are run through an addressing machine and 
the plates also bear the A. B. A. number of the 
bank. This number can be printed on the letter and 
carbon copies —thus identifying the duplicates. 

The letters are arranged alphabetically and the 
files the same way, and as the folders in the filing 
cabinet bear both the name of the bank and its 
number, we have no trouble in filing our copies. In 
addition, a bookkeeper, if delayed, need not hold up 
the transit letters, but can post from the carbon 
copies, as the various accounts also carry out the 
A. B. A. number scheme. 

A natural outgrowth of the numerical idea is the 
new method of conveying “No Protest” instructions 
from the first endorser to the paying bank by means 
of a special stamp carrying the A. B. A. number of 
the endorsing bank. There has been more money lost 
by protesting in error than there has been on account 
of failure to protest. This method certainly has found 
favor with all transit clerks who have used it. How 
many of them have lost valuable time wondering 
if an officer would make good his threat to hold 
the cost of the error out of his pay envelope? He 
saw a bad week ahead if this was done, and his 
mental condition in consequence was such that he 
stood a fine chance of making a similar error again. 

There is a growing tendency toward more direct 
routing of transit items, and the introduction of the 
Federal Reserve collection plan has quickened this 
movement. A great many banks are sending items 
direct to the various Federal Reserve banks for credit 
of the Reserve bank in their district. Here again 
the numerical system is invaluable and calls for an im- 
portant extension, namely, use of the district number. 

Part of the states are divided into different districts, 
and the sorter is yet to be discovered who can 
memorize the divisions. Use of the district number 
in connection with other phases of the numerical 
system, under these circumstances, constitutes a 
valuable short-cut without loss of accuracy. 

In short, the numerical idea is, | believe, the back- 
bone of a successful transit system today, and as 
that which benefits one must in the long run react 
favorably to us all. The numerical system deserves the 
good-will and active support of all banks. 
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Tray Binder 


Here’s a binder built 
for your posting machine 


It’s designed for mechanical posting only—as differ- 
ent in principle from the compression-lock binder as is 
machine posting from the pen-and-ink method. 


The De Luxe Tray Binder permits complete separation of 
the leaves into two trays, and sets them up in the right-hand 
tray so that fingering the leaves at the index edge is semi-auto- 
matic. It frees the sheets from the grip ofthe binding mechanism, 
so that the leaves can be removed and replaced in a quick, easy, 
one-hand operation. It thus saves 10 to 20% of the operator's 
time. 


Read what these Bankers say about 
DeJuxe, Tray Binders 


Ridgeville State Bank, Ridgeville, Ind. 
Capital, $25,000; Surplus, $10,000 
“We are eminently satisfied with the De Luxe Tray Binder 
outfit which we purchased more than a year ago. For rapidity 
and convenience in posting, we do not believe it can be excelled.” 
—J. E. Rickert, Cashier. 


Allen Banking Company, Harrisonville, Mo. 
Capital, $25,000; Surplus, $11,000 
“The four De Luxe Tray Binders for ledger and statement 
sheets, which we installed Jan. 1, 1916, have given perfect satis- 
taction. We chose the ‘De Luxe’ because it is simple, durable, 
and easily locked and unlocked.”—R. W. Adams, Pres. 


Union State Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 
Capital, $100,000 
“The De Luxe Tray Binder outfit is working very satisfac- 
torily. We use both the ledger and the statement binders. We 
do not know how we could improve upon this system for carry- 
ing our individual accounts.”—W. C. Barron, Cashier. 





First National Bank, Somerset, Ky. 
Capital, $100,000; Surplus, $55,000 
“On Jan 1, 1916, we installed eight De Luxe Tray Binders 
after a thorough investigation of all the binders and trays on 
the market used in connection with the Burroughs posting 
machine. After using them for the past year, we are even 
more pleased with them than at first.”—J. M. Richardson, Pres, 


Sold by all large Stationers and Bank Supply Houses 


WILSON-JONES LOOSE LEAF CO. 


Makers of De Luxe and Jones Lines of Loose Leaf 
Binders and Systems 


3021-31 Carroll Ave., CHICAGO 129-135 Lafayette St., NEW YORK 
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B. CRADDICK and his organized 
e corps of specialized assistants are 
the Advertising Department of Three 
Hundred Banks in thirty-five States. 
These Three Hundred Banks are using carefully 
planned advertising for a particular purpose; 
intensified for efficiency and concentrated upon 
definite, desirable and profitable business. 


No stunts— No gifts—No premiums 


Do you care to know how these Three Hundred Banks are 
spending their yearly advertising appropriations; why each 
Bank is the Advertising Leader in its community; what 
they have gained by employing an experienced bank 
advertising specialist? 


Write for full information, plans and estimates and name of 
| satisfied clients in your section. I will reply by return mail. 


| H. B. CRADDICK 
Advertising Manager for Three Hundred Banks 
1003 First National Soo Line Building 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 






























Steel Work Tables 
for Banks—Better 
than Desks 





because it wasnt Steel 
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HL Tables Stand 
the Racket 


Rigid All-steel Frame—enameled black, green or maroon. 
Square, Tapered Legs—in mission style. 

Oak or Birch Mahogany, Vitrolite or Marble Tops. 
Lowest Price consistent with quality—no upkeep cost. 
Write for Free Catalog of other Uh! Art-Steel Furniture. 


THE TOLEDO METAL FURNITURE CO., 1017 Dorr Street, Toledo, Ohio 
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About Those Resolutions = 


Ain't it funny every New Year's, 
How we all feel awful good, 
Makin’ all these resolutions 
No one wants to keep, er could? 


There is them that swears off smokin’ 
And don't smoke for near a week. 

But the day comes when they struggle— 
Then they fall because they're weak. 


There is them that rides the ““wagon”’ 
And goes “‘dry” at such a pace 
They won't have no alcoholics 
Even rubbed upon their face. 


Some men promptly starts to savin’, 
Others promptly starts to spend. 

Some resolves to cut out charity 
While others helps their friends. 


Folks stops chewin’, swearin’, gamblin’, 
Playin’ cards an’ dancin’ too, 

But I never seen it lastin’— 
And say, honest now, did you? 


There is jest one resolution 
And with me it has the call. 

I don't make no resolutions, 
But jest tries to live them all. 
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Some men don't start saving for a rainy day until 
they hear thunder. 

Many a man thinks of undivided profits as meaning 
the pin-money their wives manage to save out of the 
monthly allowance. 

Ball players often get sent back for further season- 
ing—but so do undated checks. 

The biggest thing about some bank accounts is the 
depositor’s signature. 


Some boys work their way through college—others 
work their fathers. 


Mito Vite Kibo, 
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Bank Books and Bonuses 


Saving for Christmas is an established custom and 
in the past year netted banks throughout the country 
thousands of new accounts and millions of dollars in 
deposits. People like to save for Christmas. They 
do not need encouragement so much as suggestion. 
But to get them to open accounts at Yuletide when 
others are withdrawing their year’s savings is another 
matter. Yet in starting its thousand or more em- 
ployees on the road to thrift the management of the 
Emporium, San Francisco's biggest store, chose this 
season of the year. 

Employees of the Emporium receive bonuses figured 
from the amount of their sales at certain unannounced 
periods of each year. At Christmas when the 
management was awarding the bonuses, it presented 
to each employee a pass book containing a deposit 
equal to the amount of the bonus. There were no 
strings attached to the bank account. The recipients 
could keep the money in the bank, withdraw it or 
check it out. None of the accounts was withdrawn 
at that time and to the great satisfaction of the 
donors the employees made extra efforts to be more 
saving than they had been. 

But this was just the beginning. The management 
desired to inculcate a spirit of thrift in its employees. 
That was the object of the bank account gifts. The 
officers of the San Francisco Savings Bank in which 
the accounts were opened wanted to keep the accounts 
alive and co-operated with the store management. 

Every pay day since that Christmas, a representa- 
tive of the bank has visited the store and accepted 
deposits from the clerks. Few of them withdrew their 
accounts and nearly all are making deposits each 
week. The donors of the pass books and original 
deposits believe that the employees have just about 
reached the rung of thrift at the top of the ladder. 


The Honor Roll for Banks 


In the State of Maryland, the banking commis- 
sioner keeps an honor roll and is urging all banks to 
endeavor to win a place on it. The honor roll, which 
is for the state banks and trust companies, is a table 
prepared by the commissioner from the reports of 
conditions made to the state banking commission. 

To secure a place on the roll of honor a banking 
institution must show surplus and undivided profits 
in excess of its capital stock—that is, giving the 
capital an arbitrary value of too per cent, the 
surplus and profits must exceed that percentage. 

According to the last reports of conditions to the 
bank commissioner, there were in operation in the 
State, 928 state banks and trust companies. Of these, 
fifty are entitled to positions on the roll of honor. 








Posting Machine Ledger 


This wide-expansion steel-back ledger is especially 
adapted for use with the posting machine. - Has capacity 
for 400 to 600 accounts, with ample room for han- 
dling. Quick-acting locking mechanism—holds sheets 
securely—fitted with attached folding steel rack— 
guaranteed to give satisfactory and lasting service. 


















This 

— } — Index 
Gives instant ———— ha 
access to any | == = al your system 
account | fit— 100% efficient 


You turn instantly to the account of John M. Baxter with- 
out thumbing over any leaves, and without interfering with 
any other account. 

One unfamiliar with the ledger can easily find any account 
by the name. But the bookkeeper knows the position of the 
accounts, and turns mechanically to each account as wanted 
without even referring to the name on the index page. 

You index the name before starting the account. You know 
that the account is in the ledger if the name is on the index 
page. With the name index you have the assurance of safety 
and prevention of lost accounts. 


Convenient — Speedy — Accurate — Safe 
WE FURNISH COMPLETE SYSTEMS— Bank and Commercial Accounting 


Supplies, Posting Machine Ledger Sheets and Statements to use with any make 


of machine. Send fer Booklet “B’’ and full information. 


[EFEBURE [EDGER OMPANY 


Makers of the Adjusto Tray Binder 
Manufacturers and Specialists in Posting Machine Equipment 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


_ Burroughs 
earing House 
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HE KALAMAZOO Swk‘‘C’’ Posting Systems are the result of the most 

complete and comprehensive investigation of the requirements of a banking 
institution that it has been possible for experts to make. ‘This investigation 
included the best knowledge to be obtained from bank accounting experts, 
bankers and bank examiners. 


The advantage to banks of loose leaf systems and posting machines is of such 
tremendous importance, that it was unsafe and highly undesirable to risk the 
possibility of a possible necessity of the discontinuance of the use of same, due 
to insecurity, ease of manipulation during examination or other causes. 



















LOOSE-LEAF-DEVICES-AND 
ACCOUNTING -SYSTEMS 


For this reason the Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Company, after a thorough 
and most complete investigation of the requirements through the sources before 
mentioned, devetoped the Kalamazoo Siy/e ‘‘C”’ Systems, giving to these systems 
every possible advantage that a loose leaf device could possibly suggest, with 
every possible security that had previously been had in a bound ledger. 


























We submit to the banking trade a device 
which gives positive and absolute security 
when the book ‘ias been closed, as well as 
while in use, greater speed of operation than 
any other device heretofore offered and one 
which possesses none of the disadvantages 
which have made other devices dangerous 
and undesirable. 


The security, rapidity of operation and 


many other advantages possessed by the Kal- 
amazoo Style ‘*C’’ Systems can be obtained 
in no other device. 


If you are considering changing your 
system to the posting machine, start right. 
If you already are using other systems 
and have been using them sufficiently long, 
you will have discovered a necessity for the 
Kalamazoo Systems. 


KALAMAZOO LOOSE LEAF BINDER CO. 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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Over the Peak of Prosperity 


IN STORY is told of two strangers who were 
uN arguing the respective merits of their 
native cities. Each man did his best to 
present arguments in favor of his own home and 
at the same time deprecate the advantages of 
his opponent’s fair city. . 

“Pittsburgh! Why all you have in that city is 
smoke—nothing but smoke.”’ 

‘“‘We do have smoke, that’s true,”’ replied the 
Pittsburgher, ‘‘but every cloud of it is filled with 
dollar marks.”’ 

And the Pittsburgh man was right. They have 
smoke in Pittsburgh, just as every city in the 
world has smoke, but it comes from prosperous 
steel mills, foundries, glass works, tube mills— 
from that great vortex of industry which leads 
the world in the production of iron and steel. 

“Pittsburgh Promotes Progress” is the way 
the official slogan of the city reads, and for once 








at least a slogan is apropos. Progress is not 
confined to the manufacture of armor plate or 
steel rails or Bessemer steel, but includes prog- 
ress in art, education and science. 

Carnegie Institute, which encompasses a 
notable museum, library, art gallery and music 
hall, has placed Pittsburgh in the front rank as 
an art center. Educationally Pittsburgh has no 
superiors; the University of Pittsburgh and the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology are well known 
as two of America’s great seats of learning. 

In the field of science the laboratories of Dr. 
John A. Brashear, the astronomer, who has 
gained world-wide recognition for his perfectly 
ground lenses, have made Pittsburgh famous. 

Financially Pittsburgh enjoys an important 
position in the business world today. From 
Fourth Avenue, between Wood and Smithfield 
Streets (which has been called the Wall Street 
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accounts, seeing the 
further progress made 
by the Adding Machine 
Company in mechanical 
bookkeeping, the bank 
officials decided to install 
Burroughs Ledger Posting 
and Statement Machines. 
And the satisfaction that 
has resulted from the 
installation of these 
machines is not only 
flattering to the judgment 
of City Deposit Bank 
officers, but gratifying to 
the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company as 
well. A brief glance into 























This Burroughs battery handles 5,000 accounts 


of Pittsburgh), clear out to the residence dis- 
tricts, a series of sound banking institutions are 
doing an ever-increasing business. 

Such an institution is the City Deposit Bank, 
situated in what is known as East Liberty, a 
section of the city that is commonly defined by 
the native Pittsburgher as the East End. 

Founded in 1866, this bank has seen its 
deposits mount up until today it is responsible for 
more than $6,000,000 of depositors’ funds. James 
R. Mellon, the president, is one of Pittsburgh’s 
big men, and with his brothers has gone far 
toward making the name of Mellon a factor in 
the business life of Pittsburgh. 

“Pittsburgh Promotes Progress.” In fact it 
might be said that Pittsburgh not only promotes 
progress, but goes out and hunts that which is pro- 
gressive. At least the 


the work of the Burroughs 
Machines in this Pitts- 
burgh institution will be 
of interest to other banks which have similar 
problems to meet and overcome. 

The daily posting is accomplished in two runs. 
During the first run, which is started at 12 
o’clock, clearing house checks and deposits are 
posted. The second run is begun at 3 o’clock 
and includes counter checks and deposits. 
Accounts are carried in loose leaf ledgers. When 
ledger sheets which have been posted are 
returned to the binder, they are offset a trifle. 
When the posting for that run is completed, the 
operator quickly runs through the offset sheets 
and lists old and new balances, the machine 
automatically subtracting one from the other. 

The difference remaining in the adding wheels 
is then compared with the difference between 
the total checks and deposits for that run. These 
answers should agree. 





City Deposit Bank did. 





This gives a_ highly 





The end of each 
month meant a night- 
mare of pass book 
balancing. The check 
file presented a con- 
gested appearance at 
all times, for checks 
not called for must be 
retained for a statutory 
period. Even though 
this bank has always 
been considered one of 
the most up-to-date 
and progressive institu- 
tions in Pittsburgh and 
has always used the 














dependable proof that 
all items have been 
posted. Much time is 
saved by the method 
of offsetting the sheets, 
for in this way the 
operator proves only 
the accounts that have 
been active in that run, 
thus eliminating the 
necessity of extending 
balances on inactive 
accounts daily. When 
the second run for the 
day has been com- 
pleted and _ similarly 











most up-to-date 











systems in keeping its 


Home of the City Deposit Bank 


checked, the posting 
for the entire day has 
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CITY OEPOSIT BANK OF PITTSBURGH 
SHEET NO 4 
name. W F HOLLIDAY 
ADDRESS 265 MAPLE AVENUE EDGEWOOD PARK PA 
OLD BALANCE Dare CHECKS IN OETAIL pare DEPosiTs oaTe NEW BALANCE 
q BALANCE BROUGHT FORWARDSe wu 15 4215.50 
1,215.50 Bei 7 12.20- 1900- 504.50 -| 17 105.50 | mit 785.350 # 
785.30 mie8 151.50- 6.00 - 25- 
we 1 8 1515. 1.60- 17.70- 
we 1 8 1520- wi 8 4,43400 | wis 5,008.90 # 
5,008.90 wn 20 51033.- 65.60 - w20 1,205.00 | 4 20 5,63797% 
5,637.97 mw 21 141.20. 150 - 16.60- wma 24 5,478.67 + 
5,478.67 we 22 40.13- 5.45 - 66.00 - 
we 22 42.40 - wa 22 5,324.69 # 
5,324.69 wu 24 101.50 - 64.60 - 520.50 -|wr 24 76.00 | “24 4,71409% 
4,714.09 |} uwe26 12.10- 105.00- 707.00 - 
mM 26 42.05- 55.70 - 19.00 -|w 26 903.02 | w26 4,676.26 # 
4,676.26 we 28 3203 - 1645- 163.40 - m 28 4,464.38 # 
4,464.38 wu 29 140.50 - 18.00 - 504.00 -|w 29 50.00 | wee 3,851.88 & 
385188 wG ft 121.00- 80.00 - 5.60 -|A0 1 700.70 | Au 4 4,345.98 % 
4,345.98 aus 3 5203- 15.00 - 50.40 - aus 5 4,228.55 % 
4,228.55 auc 4 52.40 - 20- 34.00 -|o 4 55.00 |< 4 4,196.95 % 
4,196.95 wo S 4.34- 125.00- 606.00 - 
avo & 15.46- 26.00 - aus OS 161.60 
avo oS 15500 |“<c § 3,736.75 ¢ 
3,736.75 wo 7 25.00- 70.00- 35.50 -|4¢ 7 67.70 | 0 7 3673.95 # 
3,673.95 we 8 53.50 - 60.40 - 700.00 - 
ao 8 102.03 - wo 8 28868 | 0c & 3,046.70 # 
3,046.70 auo 1 0 4224- 12.00- 56.00 - aus 1 0 2936.46 % 
2,936.46 auc 42 <26% .. 56.00 - 6.00 ~|024 56.00 | 014 2,898.43 8 
(— STATEMENT OF ACCOUNT To AUG 1] (916 \ 
EXPLANATION OF 
CHARACTERS 
CL —Collections 
PR—Proceeds 
CC -Cernfied Checks 
—- W F HOLLIDAY 
DM — Debit Memo. 
LST—Total of Several Checks IN ACCOUNT WITH 
OD—Over-drawn 
CITY DEPOSIT BANK 
| OF PITTSBURGH 
q = = - = PLEASE EXAMINE AT ONCE NO ERROR IS REPORTED IN TEN DAYS THE ACCOUNT WILL BE CONSIDERED CORRECT 
OLD BALANCE pate CHECKS IN DETAIL DaTE | DePosiTs DaTE NEW BALANCE 
gq = BALANCE BROUGHT FORWARD se | JU 2 5 1,215.50 
1,215.50 Mat 1220. 19.00 - 504.50 -|mwitT 105.50} mit 785.30 
785.30 wis 151.50 - 6.00 - 3.25 
mie 15.15 - 1.60 - 17.70 -| 
mis 15.20- wis 4,434.00] mie 5,008.90 # 
5,008.90 wie 20 $1033. 65.60) - wa 20 1,205.00] m2o0 5,63797% 
5,637.97 wu 22 141.20- 1.50 - 16.60 - m24 5,478.67 % 
5,478.67 Ju 22 40.13- 5.45- 66.00 - 
wu 22 4240 - mee 5,324.69 % 
5,324.69 wu 24 101.50 - 64.60 - 520.50 -/mu24 7600] “24 4,714.09 & 
4,714.09 WW 26 1210. 105.00 - 707.00 - 
wi 26 42.05 - 55.70 - 19.00 -| 26 90302| * ** 4,676.26 % 
4,676.26 cactbordbing 32.03 - 16.45- 16340 - w28 4,464.38 % 
4,464.38 me 29 140.50 - 18.00- 504.00 -| um 29 5000} “29 3,851.88 
3 — BALANCE = |YU 34 385188 
This statement is furnished you instead of belancing your pass book it saves you the trouble of bringing your pas: 
pininck iss petactbcemazte. Hema a These statements will be found very convenient to check up and file. All items 
USE YOUR PASS BOOK ONLY AS A RECEIPT BOOK WHEN MAKING DEPOSITS. 











Ledger sheet and statement that show the neatness, legi- 
bility and accuracy of Burroughs figures. The date keys 
need be depressed only once each day, printing automatically 
in the proper place with no further attention on the part of 
the operator. The new balance which is extended on every 
active account each day shows at a glance the status of the 





account. Since this new balance is also computed and 
printed by the machine in posting to the statement, depositors 
find their statements ready whenever they call for them. 
Naturally this is a big improvement over the old method of 
balancing pass books. And patrons of the City Deposit 
Bank have come to appreciate the improvement. 
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name 


find the mistake. 
Thus it 


racy of the daily posting. 


case. 


new arrangement 


check and deposit journals. 


in the other deposits 





bank. 


parts of the United States. 


in mind the slogan of its busy 
city—“Pittsburgh Promotes 
Progress.”’ Progress in this 
case was the introduction of 





When t 


This gives 


Statements Ready at Any Time 


san 


Banks Must Have Accuracy 


banks 


been proved and the bank is absolutely sure 
that all the items to be posted have been posted. 

The next morning the checks and deposits are 
operators 
depositors’ statements are posted. 


and the 


his 


is completed the operator calls back the 
and balance on the statement against the 
and balance on the ledger. 
absolute proof that no item has been posted to 
the wrong account, and removes a problem that 
has long been a serious one in banking. Should 
check or deposit be posted to the wrong account, 
it will be caught in the eall-back and no time 
need be spent in going over all the accounts to 


an 


van be seen that the City Deposit 
Bank is getting two splendid proofs of the accu- 
First, it proves that 
all items have been posted, and second, that all 
items have been posted to the proper accounts. 


Since the depositor’s statement has supplanted 
the pass book, there is no heart-breaking grind 
at the end of the month, as was formerly the 
The bank’s patrons are pleased with the 
also, for they 
statements of their accounts within three or 
four minutes after they request them, since 
statements are always posted up to date and no 
time need be spent in balancing pass books. And 
it is no longer necessary to surrender the pass 
book, their only receipt for deposits. 

The Burroughs Machines previously owned by 
the bank are put to good use in making up the 
The items to be 
entered in these journals—in one case checks and 
are listed and totaled on 
the Burroughs and each day’s sheets preserved 
in a loose leaf ledger. This gives the bank a neat, 
accurate and legible record of these items, which 
is of great value as a permanent record. 


obtain 


This is what Burroughs Ledger Posting and 
Statement Machines are doing for this Pittsburgh 
It is the same thing Burroughs Machines 
are doing for hundreds of other banks in all 
For 
country over have come to know that accuracy 
isof paramount importance in successful banking. 

In trying to conduct the affairs of the bank 
along modern lines, the City Deposit Bank kept 


the 











Prersucncmts. Decender 28, 1916, 








Burroughs Adding Machine CO., 
~etroit, Michigan. 
Gentlemen: 
Regarding our experience ith Burroughs Ledger 
Posting end Statement Machines, I am pleased to advise that 
their use has proved entirely satisfactory. 


The city Deposit Bank was the tirst institution 
in Pittsburgh to instill this system for both ledger posting 















and etatements. This installation was made after considerable 
end thorourh investizetion of other systems that were offered 
to us. 
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Burroughs has proved itself best 


ledger posting and statement machines and the 
discarding of pen-and-ink bookkeeping, which 
after all meant hours spent searching for errors, 
and other serious delays. Progress meant state- 
ments always ready for the depositors in place 
of hours spent in balancing pass books. Prog- 
ress meant better working conditions for the 
office force, since work that was once drudgery 
is now looked upon in a new light by the book- 
keepers. Progress meant putting the figuring of 
balances up to a machine instead of trusting 
to human beings who are far from infallible in 
handling figures. Progress meant service in 
place of delay. 

There are banks in the United States today 
seeking the same things the City Deposit Bank 
sought in the way of efficiency in the bookkeeping 
department. Your bank may be doing a much 
larger or a much smaller business than this 
Pittsburgh financial institution, and such being 
the case, your needs will vary. But there are 
98 Burroughs models and from these you can 
select one that will exactly meet your needs. 

The Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
maintains 170 offices in the 
United States and Canada. 
You can easily get in touch 
with the one nearest you. 
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PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
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This Is Your Magazine 


Read the following instructions given to 
the editors when it was decided to issue 


THE BURROUGHS 


‘Build a magazine for bankers. Learn 
from them what kinds of articles they 
want to read, what articles will be most 
interesting and most helpful to them in 
their business life. 

‘Then get such articles! Let them be 
written by practical men who know by 
experience whereof they write. Or dig 
them up by interviewing bankers who 
have done things worth while. 

‘Keep your pages wide open for the 
honest expression of intelligent opinion 
on any side of any question affecting the 
business of banking. Make the magazine 
a true clearing house for the frank dis- 
cussion of banking problems. 

‘Keep your editorial pages closed to 
‘puffs’ of every kind, either of banks or 
bankers, advertisers or their products. 
This instruction covers particularly the 
Burroughs Company and its product. 

“Try to make the advertising as well 
as the editorial pages serve the banker's 
interest. Accept advertising only from 
houses whose reputation for fair dealing 
and meritorious product is above 
reproach. Run those advertisements 


CLEARING HOUSE 


plainly as such. This applies as well to 
Burroughs advertisements. 

‘It is neither expected nor desired 
that you make a profit from the maga- 
zine. But it is expected that you will 
produce a magazine which our good 
friends the bankers will look forward 
to receiving month after month, one 
that will grow better with time and the 
experience of publishing. 

‘‘Travel wherever necessary to 
secure material, to meet progressive 
bankers, to study their editorial needs 
and desires. In short, do whatever is 
essential to produce the best bankers’ 
magazine that you can publish. 

“Only by adhering strictly to high 
ideals of editorial service to the banking 
fraternity, can you issue the sort of 
magazine that is bound to conserve the 
great good-will we are proud to know 
exists between the banker and the 
Burroughs Company. 

‘*Keep this good-will. Increase it. 
Let it be said as time goes on that this 
magazine is one more evidence of our 
appreciation of that good-will.”’ 


After four months’ experience in publishing 


THE BURROUGHS 


CLEARING HOUSE 


these instructions have become a fixed policy 


e 
DETROIT é Burroughs 


MICHIGAN 
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The BIG MAJORITY of Banks using Posting Machines 
investigated BAKER-VAWTER Equipment before 
purchasing. This is why the BIG MAJORITY of Banks 
using Posting Machines are Users of and “Boosters” for 
BAKER-VAWTER Equipment. : 
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When the BIG MAJORITY of banks throughout the country cast their 
verdict in favor of one make of equipment, while the SMALL MINORITY 
divide their orders amongst a score and more of other equipment makers, 
isn’t it a wise plan to investigate the equipment which has such an 
overwhelmingly greater number of users and endorsers? 


“ 


Many banks are secretly sorry that they failed to inves- 
tigate Baker-Vawter Equipment before purchasing. 
Others, after comparing their equipment with that fur- 
nished near-by banks by Baker-Vawter Company, have 
openly stated that they “wished they had seen Baker- 
Vawter equipment before purchasing.” 
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There is a marked superiority in what Baker-Vawter fur- 
nishes, as a demonstration will quickly make apparent. 
This is but natural to expect, for Baker-Vawter has had 
more bank accounting experience in its 29 years of exist- 
ence, and more bank posting machine experience in recent 
years, than all other firms combined. 


Better be safe than sorry. Investigate! 


BaAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Double Check Reduced Errors Vast Improvement Over Former System Wonderful Labor Saver 


THE CITIZENS STATE BANK THE BORDER NATIONAL BANK FIRST STATE BANK AND TRUST CO. 
LULING, TEX. EAGLE PASS, TEX. LAREDO, TEX. 
L. A. Ridout, Cashier, writes: After over two years of use, S. P. R. K. Mims, V. P. and Cashier, writes: 

“The longer we use it the better we like it. Simpson, President, writes: “We are highly pleased with the supplies 
We think it will be only a short time until This outfit of ledgers and supplies which we purchased from you when we 
all the banks in the country will install the furnished us by the Baker-Vawter Com- installed the Burroughs Ledger Posting 
Ledger Posting Machine. The Baker-Vawter pany, we have found to be entirely Machine; your (Baker-Vawter) Ledger and 
Binders and Supplies are highly satisfactory satisfactory for the purpose and can Binders prs supplied are first-class and are 
and we recommend them to everyone from recommend the same to other banks con- tha lest cok Ww h 1 d 
whom we have inquiries. We post our state- templating installing this system. This ieisgytrasle-aaaalicccary 4 aremoret realised 
ments daily and return all cancelled checks new method is a vast improvement, and with the Burroughs Machine and would not 
once a month. Posting to both Ledger and is a labor and time saver as compared be without it. It isa wonderful labor saver 
Statement Ledger gives you a double check with the antiquated systems. Our expe- and in connection with the monthly state- 
on your work which reduces errors to a rience has been such that our depositors ment system is something no bank should 
minimum.” also heartily endorse this new departure.” be without.” 


The above are a few of the many letters received from banks in just one state—Texas 
Other letters have appeared in preceding advertisements 


For impartial advice regarding different makes of 
machines, write for a Baker-Vawter salesman to call 


Baker-VawTer COMPANY 


Originators and Manufacturers 


0 
i alliaiaiitaiaias Loose Lear ano Steet Fiuinc Eouipment a 
Benton Harbor Michigan Saves Orrices in 42 Leapins Cities - SatesmeN EveERYWHERE Holyoke Massachusetts 
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